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SAFETY 1S ALWAYS THE 2ST CONSIDERATION ... NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 
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FOUNDED IN 1845 


51 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 
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Fromaclient . . . . . . . « « who knows selling 


“A Travelers man recently tried to sell me a Life 
Insurance policy. [ told him a good friend of mine 
took care of my needs. I was agreeably surprised 
when he told me he admired my loyalty to my 
insurance adviser and hoped his clients would 
always feel the same way about him. 

“Then he told me he sold Accident Insurance— 
did [ have any? It was something my good 


friend did not sell. 





“Now [ play a good bit of golf and when your 
man told me how many times golfers suffer from 


accidents and cause them, I bought one of your 





Accident policies and a Golfers Liability policy. 
Your representative put this subject before me in 





a way I could understand and remember. 


“Your representative was an able salesman but 


he also represented a Company 


!) — SKE 


which could furnish any insurance 





protection. I should think all in- 
surance men would be glad to sell 
for a Company which has an insur- 


ance policy for every need.” 
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It Pays to represent The Travelers 


THE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


On 
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Ry 
as of December 31st, 1934, of the 
r . 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
terP>- - LFS 
Cash in Banks $ 1,281,668.72 
Bonds— 
Federal Government 10,189,260.00 
State, County, Municipal and School 7,174,473.74 
Railroad and Industrial Securities NONE 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans— 
On Farm Property 15,704,030.84 
On City Property 9,418,515.38 
Real Estate Owned— 
Home Office Building 1,427,421.83 
Other Property 7,332,067.21 
Collateral Loans 22,209.52 
Accrued Interest on Investments 1,894,103.19 
Loans on Policies 17,031,853.19 
Net Premiums Deferred and in Course of Collection 1,990,680.59 
TOTAL NET ADMITTED ASSETS $73,466,284.21 
Legal Reserve $62,780,376.00 
Incompleted Policy Claims 385,407.52 
Claims incurred on which proofs have not been filed or completed 
Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance 405,799.32 
Set Aside for Taxes Payable in 1935 225,000.00 
Other Accrued Expenses 77,960.96 
Surplus Assigned to Participating Policies $ 724,995.34 
Surplus Assigned for Depreciation of Assets 1,000,000.00 
Surplus Unassigned 6,866,745.07 
Paid-up Capital 1,000,000.00 
Total Surplus for Protection of Policyholders __9:591.740.41 
TOTAI $73,466,284.21 
New Insurance Issued In 1934 $ 87,973,388.00 
Insurance In Force Dec. 31, 1934 $388,097,3 51.00 
NO INCREASE IN PREMIUM RATES 
We have not increased premium rates for Life Insurance Policies or for Annuity Contracts. 
NO REDUCTION IN DIVIDEND SCHEDULE 
There will be no reduction or change of any kind in Dividends payable on Participating 
policies in 1935. The same basis of dividends effective in 1934 will be continued in 1935. 
J.B. Reynolds, President J.¥F. Barr, Vice-Pres. C.M. Sears, Secretary 
and Supt. of Agencies 
11, 1935 
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INDECISION AND 
OVER CONFIDENCE 


NDECISION and over confidence mark the way to failure and 
[ cefeat Into the graveyard that time has reserved for the 

interment of lost causes, these two weaknesses have brought 
many an erstwhile leader. Wavering and irresolute in crises or 
fool-hardy in a presumption of security in power, many either 
fail to attain their ambition, or with their goal in sight, have 
forfeited it through neglect and carelessness. Every man under- 
takes his way through life, inspired by a vision of the end he 
hopes to gain. His progress to success is the measure of his 
determination, his refusal to temporize with obstacles and the 
decisiveness and dispatch with which he selects his way. 


The hall of achievement has its full share of men and women 
who persisted though the road they first took was not the right 
one. None, however, entered its doorway who hesitated, uncertain 
on the way. The ranks of the illustrious, too, are thinned by a 
host who, after gaining the top, came to grief when they failed to 
realize that eternal vigilance was the price of continued success. 


Every agent of an insurance company has a very definite re- 
sponsibility to his clients. This holds true whether life or property 
insurance be considered. The means and methods are available 
through which this responsibility can be properly and adequately 
assumed and realized are always available to those producers who 
seek them and who will follow prescribed lines in their adoption and 
use. In the case either of life protection or indemnity for the potential 
loss of possessions, there are apparent to the capable and intelligent 
underwriter the hazards, the needs and the safeguards. 


Each individual prospective assured has requirements which 
demand specific consideration so that all the inherent risks will 
be adequately provided for in the coverage ultimately recom- 
mended. For the insurance man to win the required reliance from 
his clientele, he must with decisiveness and without hesitancy 
recommend the type and variety of insurance which he deems 
most advantageous in all instances. A producer’s position as ad- 
visor, upon which depends the future financial safety of his 
client or his client’s family, must be such as to command respect 
for his judgment and belief in his integrity and knowledge of 
his business. If the insurer be certain in his attitude, he inspires 
confidence in the assured. If he conveys to the assured a lack of 
decision as to which of many plans of protection is correct, he, on 
the other hand, fosters a doubt concerning his own ability to ren- 
der valuable service justifying his recompense. Once having 
secured a client, only those who court disaster will neglect a 
constant, a continued and an apparent interest in his problems. 
The agent who assumes that the original sale is a permanent one 
and that his duty is completed therewith, is in a ridiculous manner 
undermining the foundations of his own subsequent welfare. 
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Inland Marine 


Its Unutilized Possibilities A\s 
the Last Open Market for 


Insurance to Fit Particular Re- 


quirements of the Policyholder 


By FtoyD R. Du Bots oF FRANK & Du Bots, New York 


BOUT thirty inland 


marine insurance was in its in- 
fancy and was written almost 


years ago, 


entirely by ocean marine underwriters. 
One after another men of sovnd under- 
writing training and with keen under- 
writing judgment and ability initiated 
novel covers. For a long time they had 
been writing insurance on shipments by 
lake 
harbor barges, and that sort of thing, 
that time, influenced either 


river and steamers, canal boats, 


and about 


by demand from the public for new 
forms of insurance coverage, or actu- 
ated by a desire to invent such new 


forms as would increase the premium 
incomes of their companies, these ma- 
rine underwriters brought tourists’ 
floaters, salesmen’s floaters, fine arts 
and particularly transporta- 
tion floaters, into more general use. The 
inland business untram- 
meled by tariff rates or by hampering 
or restricting underwriters’ rules. 
There were no standard forms or pre- 
scribed clauses. There was a wide open 
market and each underwriter accepted 


policies, 


marine was 


such risks and at such rates as seemed 
to him to be proper. 

There was a very different situation 
developing in the fire field 
at the same time. There was then a 
definite trend toward bureaucracy and 
curtailment of initiative. As 
thirty years ago it was apparent that 


insurance 


long as 





bureau regulation of the fire insurance 
business was developing a set of young 
underwriters who bowed down and wor- 
shiped a rule book. We were develop- 
ing automatons who were blindly do- 
ing what committees of the insurance 
companies were laying down for their 
guidance. 

Today, thirty years after we began 
to train automatons es underwriters, 
those same bureaucratic rule-worship- 
ing automatons are now the new serv- 
ing on the board making 
the rules, and today we have great diffi- 
culty in finding breadth of intention, 
initiative and courage and freedom of 
action among fire underwriters. With 
a minority of able exceptions, the blind 
are leading the blind. 

All this while the inland marine mar- 
ket has gone on developing, and as the 
difference in general character of the 
fire market and the inland marine mar- 
ket has become more and more marked, 
the natural result has been that more 
and more business has been gravitating 
to the inland marine insurance field. 
Throwing ocean marine out of the pic- 
ture, the inland marine market is the 
last open merket for insurance to fit 
the particular needs of the policyholder. 
That has brought about some abuses 
which have endangered the continuance 
of that open market. 

The term “inland marine” is a mis- 
nomer, for there need be no marine 
quality whatever, and there need not 
even be any inland water-borne quality 
regarding the risk properly eligible to 


committees 


be written by inland marine insurance 
The term grew up, as I pointed out 
above, by the writing of all sorts of 
land coverages by marine insurance 
companies, and by the marine branches 
of fire insurance companies. Now, al- 
though no water risk is required, there 
must be some transit feature in any 
proposal in order to make it insurable 
in the inland marine market. And here 
is where the abuses have crept in. 

I knew of one factory years ago, 
where the transit risk was introduced 
by providing that the policy should 
cover shipments around the premises of 
the plant by hand truck, and therefore 
the insurance on materials, goods in 
process, and finished product of that 
factory was written in the inland ma- 
rine market on better terms than the 
fire insurance market afforded. Every 
conceivable means of providing an ex- 
cuse for turning from the restricted 
market to the open market was used 
by brokers and wide awake insurance 
buyers, until both the fire companies 
and the casualty companies began to 
feel the pressure and took steps to pro- 
tect their narrower forms of insurance. 
Finally, instigated largely by the cas- 
ualty companies whose burglary insur- 
ance risks were being cut down by 
available inland marine contracts, a s0- 
called nationwide agreement has been 
negotiated between fire, marine and 
casualty companies under the guidance 
of the Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York. This was not 
nationwide as its neme would imply, 
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been approved by the Insurance 
ments of thirty-two states. The 
effect this agreement is to limit the 
the inland marine market. 

Toda A in 
» a great many available forms 
marine 


spite of the limitations, 
there a 
f inland insurance, but ap- 
narently the commonest types available 
for business houses are not generally 
appreciated or used, and if that is true 


with the common forms, I am sure that 


the n unusual forms are not prop- 
rly utilized or even known. 
The are various reasons why the 


nland marine insurance market should 


e used more freely, in preference to 
building up a combination cover made 


ip of policies issued by fire and cas- 
lalty mpanies, and in relative im- 
rtance I should rate these advan- 
1. Liberal forms both in the matter 
f broader treatment of risks which 
ay be covered by other insurance, and 
the inclusion of risks which cannot be 
therwise insured. 


2. Better loss adjustment. 


Low cost. 
I will take up the third point first. 
I am not a believer in cut-rate in- 
ance in the that a cut-rate 
ug store might do a “cheap John” 
isiness with imitations of quality 
jucts. But I am a believer in tak- 


sense 


lower cost of insur- 
cost 


ssued by a high class insurance com- 


ng advantage of 
ances when the lower policy is 
any on a satisfactory form and with 
for the differential 
rate, such as the lower cost surety 


gitimate reasons 


nds issued by two or three com- 
panies whose rates are fixed to cover 
referred business only and not the 
mmon run of risks. 

Now the inland marine market may 
gitimately afford lower cost insurance 
han could be secured by making up a 


bination of five or more policies 
ring the various risks embraced in 
And this lower 

st can be granted based on the same 
abilities of loss and expenses which 
ld bring higher cost for the several 
ies combined. In each of the pre- 
ims cherged for the five separate 
ies there will necessarily be in- 


e inland contract. 


luded an allowance for expenses, those 
made up of 
and somewhat made up 
f Home Office overhead, field super- 
sion, taxes, and charges for the sup- 
rt of rating boards and bureaus, 
which would naturally be less for one 


expenses being largely 


issions, 


licy in one company than for five. 
And I believe the so-called “acquisition 
st” for inland marine companies, that 
is, the charges for agents’ and brokers’ 

mmissions and field 
less than for other types of insurance, 


~ th 


hat the inland marine market may 


supervision, is 


= 
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legitimately offer a lower premium than 
could be secured by the sum of several 


policies. 


Broader Forms Allowed 


A more valua>le feature, however, 
than lower cost is found in the broader 
forms issued under inland marine in- 
surance practice. Take one item alone. 
Ordinary fire insurance is hemmed 


about by the conditions of the standard 


form of fire policies, and recovery is 
limited to actual 


the time of the fire. 


replecement cost at 
And if it is de- 
sired to insure loss of profits by fire an 
additional policy on profits or commis- 
sions is required. In the inland marine 
field 


whereby the company arbitrarily agrees 


valued policies are available, 
with the assured that, in the absence 
of fraud, a fixed basis shall be 
settling 


used in 


claims either on a_ definite 
amount of so much per barrel, per yard, 
or per pound, or other fixed valuation 
or else invoice cost plus an agreed per- 
centage. And this brings about two ad- 
vantages—added ease and lack of argu- 
ment in the settlement of a claim, and 
reimbursement of the assured for his 
loss of profit and of intangibles. So 


4 


that, at even cost, I prefer the inland 


marine policy for that one feature 
alone, and there are other advantages 


besides. 


It’s a Buyer’s Market 


The inland marine insurance mar- 
ket is a buyer’s market, and in most 
branches of the business, particularly 
those that apply to business risks rather 
than to personal risks, the assured with 
his representative, whether he be a 
broker or an agent, may draw his own 
form and then get quotations for that 
1 


coverage, instea¢ 





of he 


f ing offered a 
prescribed form on a “take-it-or-leave- 
And I believe that no two 
business risks in the general 
trade are any more similar than 


indi- 
vidual fingerprints. 


it” basis. 


same 


The healthy competition between in- 
land marine insurance companies en- 
ables the broker to take that 
drawn by him in close cooperation with 
his client, and find a market for 
form at a proper each under- 
writer knowing that if he loads that 


premium too much he has no chance 


form, 


that 


rate, 


of securing the order. So, in general, 
inland marine rates are intelli- 
gently at as low a figure as the in- 


dividual risk will warrant. 


made 


So far the inland marine companies 
have not fallen into the of the 
fire companies of abandoning loss ad- 
] 
i 


error 


justment as a legitimate source of 
building good will. They have not placed 
their adjustments in the hands of dis- 


interested bureaus as the fire companies 
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have largely done. They adjust their 
with full knowledge that 
the satisfaction or lack of it by the 
claimant will have a definite effect on 


own claims 


their reputation and on their acquisi- 
tion of future business. 

Therefore, with more liberal forms, 
with agreed bases for loss settlement, 
and with adjusters having the good will 
factor very much at heart, loss adjust- 
ments under inland marine forms are 
definitely smoother and more satisfac- 
tory today than claims under fire and 
burglary policies. 

You are probably familiar with the 
ordinary types of inland marine cover. 
A great many of them apply to per- 
sonal risks, such as fine arts policies 
and tourists’ floaters, wedding present 
policies, and other personal insurances, 
largely, and, I 


and these forms are 


think, unfortunately, standardized. But 
for merchants and manufacturers there 
are a world of coverages available, some 
of them very common and some of them 
What will interest many 
of you are policies covering goods sold 


most unusual. 


n the installment plan, in transit from 
the factory through various channels 
o the premises of the purchaser, and 
to cover the seller’s interest until com- 
pletely paid for and final title is passed. 
Som interested in in- 
stallation risks covering articles of ma- 


chinery or equipment during the period 


e of you will be 


of installation and testing, on a much 
broader basis than ordinary fire insur- 


ance could provide. 


Probably a good many of you do not 
realize how advantageous to you would 


be various forms of inland marine cov- 


written under use and occupancy 


erage 
or loss of income basis rather than to 
cover direct damage. For instance, 
manufacturers are dependent on a con- 
stant supply of raw material being 
shipped in to them from outside sources. 
It is possible to secure an inland ma- 
rine policy covering loss to the manu- 
facturer if his shipments are delayed 
or totally prevented from arriving a 
the plant by accidents in transit. And 
that circum- 
stances the fabricating of materials for 
the manufacturer at some other plant 


+ 


I believe under certain 


could be considered a processing risk 
and that an all risks inland marine use 
and occupancy policy should not only 
failure t 
deliver by accidents in transit, but also 


cover loss of income from 
cover the same interruption of his busi- 
earthquake, windstorm, 
flood, riot, and other risks which may 
be included in the “all risks” 
of the inland marine form, 
at the plants supplying the partially 
instance, 


by fire, 


category 


occurring 


manufactured material. For 
I am thinking of the loss due to shut- 


down of an automobile plant if vital 


parts made elsewhere were not received. 


(Concluded on page 13) 








With the Editors 


Fair Play 

|S our issue of March 21, we dis- 

cussed pointedly and at some 
length the fact that United States 
branches of foreign fire insur- 
ance companies were excluded 
from the Stock Company Associa- 
tion then in the process of forma- 
tion for the writing of business 
covering interests of the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation. Inci- 
dentally, this was the first time 
the question had been commented 
on publicly. In that discussion it 
was indicated that more than a 
slight degree of discrimination 
might be chargeable in the entire 
matter and that an additional dif- 
ficulty might arise in cases where 
the agent of a foreign branch, 
himself a citizen here, lost com- 
missions because his company— 
though licensed and paying taxes 
in this country — was not per- 
mitted to join the Stock Company 
Association if it so desired. 

So far, the executives of United 
States branches have wisely re- 
frained from any concerted ac- 
tion or joint request in the mat- 
ter. First, the lines available did 
not seem worth while to them. 
Second, they felt it to be of doubt- 
ful advisability to take official 
cognizance. 

Now the question has come into 
the open and, at the organization 
meeting of the Stock Company 


Association in New York last 
week, reached a preliminary dis- 
cussion stage. The company 
heads making up that associa- 
tion shelved the issue so far as 
action on their part was con- 
cerned by leaving it up to the 


decision of the H.O.L.C.—a good 


move. Whether the H.O.L.C. 
will consider its fire insurance 
business of and for American 


concerns only remains to be seen. 
It is probable that if the foreign 
units filed a common protest there 
would be some broadening of the 
present status to allow them in 
the picture. A spirit of coopera- 
tion and fair play would practi- 
cally demand such a course. On 
the other hand, there is little 
likelihood that United States 


branches will undertake this pro- 
cedure. The current situation, 
therefore, will probably continue 
and what ill feeling may have 
been engendered will vanish in 
the mists of time. 


Death After Dinner 

N interesting piece of litera- 

ture has just been turned 
out by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwrit- 
ers. It is called “Death After 
Dinner”. A nice job of caption- 
writing that, and it invited us ir- 
resistibly to turn to the text, 
where we met more of the same 
stuff—the suggestion of a mys- 
tery story, a subtle challenge to 
our mental agility, a neat lead 
into an otherwise repellent array 
of facts and figures. We read on 





FOOLHARDINESS IS NOT COURAGE 


“Business is on a strike.” "Business lacks 
the courage to go ahead." "Timid business 
men are obstructing recovery." This is the 
paean of pain which arises from Washing- 
ton during the intervals between the 
dirges which damn business men for hav- 
ing displayed too much courage and 
initiative in the past. 

Does business lack courage? That de- 
pends on one's interpretation of the word. 
Foolhardiness is not courage. 

One does not demonstrate the possession 
of courage by stepping at night into the 
depths of a jungle infested by strange 
animals that seem anxious to eat him up. 
Rather, he may prove his good judgment 
by waiting until daylight shows him the 
nature of their teeth and claws, if any. 

Business is now confronting a jungle filled 
with strange animals, the like of which have 
never been known before. 

There is the spendapotamus, who haunts 
the marshes of the Potomac and whose 
mouth is so big that it can gobble a billion 
dollars at one bite. 

Then there is the radiocerous, who 
charges through the air to gore his victims. 

And there is the investigator, a scaly 
creature who throws mud with his tail and 
delights in soiling clean reputations. 

Also, there is the reformostrich, a clumsy 
bird who runs about upsetting business 
men of all kinds unintentionally, and there 
is the pink eyed destroyostrich who does 
the same thing but with malice afore- 


thought. 
These are a few of the many strange and 
terrifying an'’mals which the American 


business man sees, not merely in his dreams 
but also during his waking moments. 

Courage? With all of these ominous crea- 
tures about, the American business man 
must have had plenty of it to venture as 
far as he has! 


J. H. Van Deventer 








to the end of this booklet of not- 
too-many-pages and to the reali- 
zation that we had been apn- 
aesthetized into perusing a tract 
on the inadequacy of street light- 
ing in American municipalities 
and the resultant toll of life, limb 
and property damage for which 
such niggardliness was respon- 
sible. 

We learned from the epilogue 
that the story had been based on 
a technical report drafted for the 
Bureau by Richard E. Simpson, 
consulting illuminating engineer. 
For those who can take their sur- 
veys undiluted the Bureau has on 
liand copies of his complete re- 
port “Public Safety as Affected 
by Street Lighting.” 

But for the mass of citizens 
who go to make up that precious 
conglomeration of ideas known as 
“nublic opinion” there is “Death 
After Dinner,” and we believe 
that it is one of a hundred mail- 
ing pieces fired at them that they 
will actually read. 

There is nothing stupendous or 
startling about this story, but it 
is deft, lively and in the English 
language. It’s a good model for 
“humanizers” of insurance 
knowledge to follow. 


Improvement 
NE of the most cheerful 
“signs of the times” is re- 
flected in, paradoxically, last 


vear’s death rate. Taking the data 
compiled by the statisticians of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, with 26,000,000 policy- 
holders for a cross-section of the 
United States and Canada, it is 
found that the suicide record for 
1934 declined sharply from the 
preceding year and from the peak 
year of 1932. During 1934 this 
company paid out, in round num- 
bers, $5,000,000 in death claims 
occasioned by suicide, this amount 
being $2,500,000 less than the 
total paid for such claims in 
1932; $300,000 less than in 1933, 
and nearly four times as great as 
the amount paid by the company 
to satisfy claims due to homicide 
last year. 
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Time 


The oldest fire insurance company 
» the world, the Sun of London, is 
celebrating its 225th year of success- 
fyl experience. Beginning its activi- 
ties in 1710, in the reign of Queen 
it has survived eight British 
and sixty ministries. 


Anne 


sovereigns 





Frederick Richardson, who has been 
United States manager of the General 
Accident, becomes United States At- 
torney and managing director of that 
company. 





The insurance world suffers a dis- 
tinct loss in the death of F. Highland 
Burns, chairman of the board of the 
Maryland Casualty. He was one of 
the organizers of the company in 1898 
and a recoqnized leader in the casyal- 
ty and surety business. 





The United States Life appoints 
A. H. Tessier as its manager in the 
of Ontario, Canada. Mr. 
Tessier, for the past six years, has 
directed the activities of the Asia Life 


province 





2 Saigon, Indo-China. 

Robert C. Rosner, vice-president 
and general manager of the Excelsior 
Fire of Syracuse, N. Y., since 1925, is 


elected president of the company to 
succeed the late Frederick V. Bruns. 





of mutual life in- 
surance in the United States is com- 
memorated at Boston in a program 
presented by the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 


The centennial 





John H. Kessler, Jr., for the past 
eight years a member of the contract 
underwriting staff in the home office 
of the Fidelity and Deposit of Mary- 
and, is appointed manaqer of the 
department in the branch 
in New York. 


contract 


HS 


orice 





The state liquor control commission 
of Michigan again rejects the proposal 
tor a blanket bond for all liquor deal- 
ers in the state, 





A Douglas Mennie, superintendent 
of the bonding department of the 
viobe, Eagle and Royal Indemnity, 
s instal ed as president of the Surety 
/nderwriters’ Association of Northern 


Ie 
California. 





The newly oraanized Casualty Man- 
agers Club of Chicago begins the first 
veer of its existence with V. H. 
‘ omew, resident vice-president 
ot the Standard Accident of Michiaan, 
as its firct president. 


Bartho! 





Edward McLoughlin leaves his post 
8 special deputy in charge of the 
New York Title and Mortgage Co.. to 
assume the duties of deputy superin- 
tendent of insurance of New York 
state, 





The Travelers Fire appoints Irvin H 
Bailey as special agent in North and 
South Carolina, to succeed M. T. 
Wilson. “who is promoted to the post 


of : : 
of manager in the same territory. 
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Somebody's Going to Get Hurt 








[SOUNDINGS] 


|—————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


F you want to know how the American peo- 
ple feel about life annuities turn to page 
16 of this issue. There you will find a table 

which reveals that the largest source of new 
income to life insurance companies during 
the year 1934 was to be found in considera- 
tions for annuities. 

The table in question deals with 26 large 
life insurance companies which write the 
bulk of annuities in this country. The total 
new premiums for annuities received by 
these companies during the past year 
amounted to $302,656,787 which was 56 per 
cent of the total new premiums placed on 
their books in 1934. 

The total amount received for annuities in 
1934 (including what may be termed “re- 
newals” on deferred annuities) was $383,- 
413,642 compared with the corresponding fig- 
ure of $254,234,666 in 1933-—an increase of 
over 50 per cent. 

The striking feature about these impres- 
sive increases is that they have come about 
without benefit of the customary exhorta- 
tions from the companies. It can hardly be 
said that the agents were rooted home to 
their triumph by the home-office cheering 
squads. 

The reasons for this attitude are now 
well known. The investment market being 
what it is, large lump-sum annuities are not 
easily invested at interest rates sufficient to 
meet the obligations assumed. Most of the 
companies are endeavoring to meet this 
problem by reducing the yield. 

Perhaps such action will have a tendency 
to curb the new-found enthusiasm of the 
American public for annuities, but it is, in- 
deed, doubtful. The philosophy of the an- 
nuity, once ingrained in a people, is difficult 
to uproot. 











Tide 


Automobile production in the 
Un'ted States in the first quarter of 
1935 totalled 1,109,591 units, an in- 
crease of 359,959, or 48 per cent, 
from the same period last year, ac- 
cording to the Automobile Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Automotive out- 
put in Detroit last week was reported 
as running at the highest rate since 
1930; it has gained for eighteen con- 
secutive weeks. 





The Federal Land Banks resumed 
refunding financing this week with a 
formal offering on Monday of $162.- 
000,000 3'% per cent consolidated 
bonds, which are being issued by a 
nation-wide group of banks and in- 
vestment banking firms under the 
direction of Charles R. Dunn, fiscal 
agent for the land banks. Except for 
United States government bonds, 
this is the largest flotation in the 
United States in years. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended April 6, 1935, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 125.60 
and closed Saturday at 126.75 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
24.00 and closed Saturday at 24.87. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday at 
95.12 and closed Saturday at 96.19. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 89.58 
and closed Saturday at 90.64. 





Steel ingot production in the 
Un'ted States for the current week 
recovered its previous week's loss by 
rising from 46!/ to 47 per cent of 
capacity, The Iron Age estimates. 
Heavy deferred purchases by the 
automobile industry are expected to 
strengthen the steel industry in the 
second quarter. 





Cotton futures, while off 5 to 6 
points net for old-crop months, last 
week gained 12 to 16 points net for 
the new month, March contracts clos- 
ing at 10.83. Prices declined sharply 
early in the week, but recovered on 
buying of new crops by both trade 
and speculative interests. 





Corn showed net gains of 3 to 4!/g 
cents last week on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, while wheat closed frac- 
tionally lower than the week before. 
Oats and rye gained slightly. May 
corn contracts exceeding the total 
United States visible supply was one 
of the reasons for that qrain’s rise. 





New capital that may be used for 
plant expansion is sought in Monday's 
offering by the United Biscuit Com- 
pany of America of $5,000,000 5 per 
cent debenture bonds, due April | 
1950, to yield about 4.85 per cent to 
maturity. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 











FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1855 


80 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1934, $16,006,502.99 


(Securities at Market Valuc) 





THE GIRARD 

FIRE & MARINE 

INSURANCE CO 
Organized 1853 


Surplus to Policyholders 
Dec. 31, 1934 


$2,087,058.35 


Securities at Market Value 


82 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





THE MECHANICS 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
Organized 1854 


Surplus to Policyholders 
Dec. 31, 1934 


$935,329.77 


Securities at Market Value 


81 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





NATIONAL- 
BEN FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Organized 1866 


Surplus to Policyholders 


Dec. 31, 1934 
$1,932,062.99 


Securities at Market Value 
69 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





( 


THE METROPOLITAN 


ASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Organized 1874 


Surplus to Policyholders 


Dec. 31, 1934 
$1,796,718.88 


Securities at Market Value 


61 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





HAZARDS INSURED 


Fire and Lightning 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Tornado—Windstorm 
Ocean and Inland Marine 
Tourist Baggage 

Riot and Civil Commotion 
Explosion 

Parcel Post 

Loss of Use 

Earthquake 

Aircraft 

Automobile—All lines 
Personal Accident 

Health 

Group Disability 

Plate Glass 

Burglarly, Theft and Larceny 
Hold-up—Robbery 

Blanket Residence 

Public Liability—All Lines 
Contingent Liability 
Elevator Liability 

Elevator Property Damage 
Golf and All Sports Liability 
Products Liability 
Professional Liability 
Malpractice 

Check Alteration and Forgery 
Fidelity Bonds 

Surety Bonds 


GROUP LOSSES PAID 
Over 
Four Hundred Million 


$429,842,318.00 


MILWAUKEE 
MECHANICS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1852 


Surplus to Policyholders 





Dec. 31, 1934 
$5,005,480.77 


Securities at Market Value 


83 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1871 
Surplus to Policyholders 
Dec. 31, 1934 
$2,081,259.40 


Securities at Market Value 
64 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





THE CONCORDIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE 
Organized 1870 
Surplus to Policyholders 
Dec. 31, 1934 
$2,243,727.39 


Securities at Market Value 
65 YEARS IN BUSINESS 








COMMERCIAL 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CoO. 
Organized 1909 
Surplus to Policyholders 
Dec. 31, 1934 
$2,022,134.99 


Securities at Market Value 
23 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


461 Bay Street 
Toronto, Canada 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 





SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


912 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 











AGE—EXPERIENCE—GOOD FAITH—PERFO RMANCE—SOUND INSURANCE PRINCIPLES 
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UNDERWRITING EXHIBITS OF STOCK FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 1934 








The tabulations below, taken 
from the 1935 edition of The 
Spectator Fire Index, give an 
accurate and comprehensive 
picture of the operations of the 
companies listed. Not only 


are domestic stock companies 
shown, but direct - writing 
United States branches of for- 
eign fire insurance carriers. 
Data are given for both Amer- 
ican and foreign reinsurance 


companies and the underwrit- 
ing income earned, losses in- 
curred and expenses incurred, 
as set forth, constitute a guide 
to the trend of the business last 
year. 
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UNDERWRITING EXHIBIT FOR 1934 









































Earned, Losses Incurred and Expenses Incurred of American and Foreixr 
Ratios to Under- NAME OF 
writing Income COMPANY 
Under- Under- ——E * Gain or 
\ME OF writing Losses Expenses writin i yore Sy 
MPANY Income Incurred Incurred Profit or [ogseg Ex- Under- Surplus 
2 Earned Loss Ine penses writing 
curred In- — 
on Fireman's Fund 
, — — a —_ Firemen's, Washington 
br, Direct Writing Cos $ _§ 3 Y % » $ Firemen's, Newark 
bs 16,950,864 6,636,833 8,3 +1,985,785 39.2 49.1+ 11.7 +1,098,476 First Ame:ican Fire, N.Y. 
eutural 5,164,031 2,201,388 2,554, 407,782 42.6 495+ 7.94 Franklin Fire 
§ 513,691 185.411 271,154+ 57,126 36.1 528+ 11.1 Franklin National 
nnia Fire 599,136 690,452+ 96,836 43.2 498+ 70+ Fulton Fire 
nce . 900,943 1,171,523 258,128 38.7 502+ 111+ 
pricaD 12,724,280 5,876,850 5,523,411 +1,324,019 46.2 434+ 1044 General Ins. Co., Seattle 
prican Alliance 1,840,648 674,560 1,172,100 6,012 36.6 63.7 — 3+ General Schuyler Fire 
rican and Foreig 1,363,966 545,469 3, 86° 224,634 40.0 436+ 1644 Georgia Home 
brican Automobile Fire 1,094,386 477,149 | 93,670 43.6 479+ 854 Girard F. & M 
prcan Central 922,648 1,3 200,374 37.9 539+ 824 Glens Falls 
prican Eagle Fire ,433,240 1, 426,309 43.9 43.0+ 13.14 Globe & Republic, Phila 
prean Equitable ; 684,998 2,084,990 + 336,442 410 5084+ $24 Granite State Fire 
rican General 59% 168,537 199.438+ 10,617 445 52.74 2.8 + Great American 
brican Home Fire 477,805 224,192 334,837— 81,224 46.9 70.1 17.0 + Gulf, Dallas 
erica Nationa Fire 22,973 4 23,037 Hamilton Fire 
rican States, Ind 912,07 401,535 492.6714 17,872 440 5404+ 20+ 
brcan Union 329 106,072 50,548 32.2 5254 15.34 Hanover Fire 
Hy 524,523 205,219 83,798 39.1 4494 1690+ Harmonia Fire 
brinted F. & M 94,959 25,138 6.855 265 6634 794 41,369 Hartford Fire 
betie City F 31,654 747 6.266 24 1174—~ 4198~— 18,137 Home Fire & Marine 
module 6,675,062 2,731,071 3,367,573 + 576.418 40.9 505+ 8.6 +1,301,292 Home, New York 
Homeland, New York 
2,020,032 824,916 926,696+ 268.490 40.8 4594 14334 216,088 Homestead Fire, Md. 
54,434 16,673 34,819 4 2942 306 6404 544+ 9 453 
2,844,772 1,177,612 1,546,018+ 121,142 414 5434 4344 205,762 Illinois Fire 
Stems Fre A - —35 ae 7,716 - 7, ; : Imperial Assurance 
ngham Fire, Ala ? 280,611 96,393 136 474 4 47, 34.4 48.64 17.94 143.433 Insurance Co. of N 
pou 5,079,168 2,238,855 2,436,770+- 403.5 44.1 48.04 7.9 +41.947.753 Ins. Co. of State of Pa 
Elo 1,857,807 688,668 1,066,463+ 102,676 37.1 5744 55+ 139,933 
7 Kansas City F. & M 
77,156 152,759 4 95.513 30.3 59.84 99+ 26.112 Knickerbocker 
576,725 816,490+ 146,361 37.5 5301 9g54 ‘ 
6,513 16,934 + 9,104 20.0 5204 ogn+ Lincoln Fire 
2,191,181 2,303,965+ 209,109 466 49.04 444410: Lumbermens 
13,687 — 11,687 684.0_ 584.0 + 
39,288 60,213 + 24053 318 4884 o89+ Manhattan F. & M 
a Fi 465,619 216,626 195.1324 53,861 465 4194 414+ Maryland 
=f ely , 986,653 346,025 546,976+ 93,652 35.1 5544 954 Massachusetts F. & M 
trl Union 134 POG | 134... ------- + 100.0 — Mechanics 
~ NI 91,977 32,292 58,047 + 1,638 35.1 6314 184 : Mechanics and Traders 
of Nes You 434,859 190,797 190,816 + 43.9 438.94 1994 3.7 Mercantile 
be Sg ork 1,947,201 889,584 945.0444 45.7 5R+ 209.3 Merchants and Mfrs 
Sake Dow City 731,976 261,882 373,294+4 35.8 13.2+ 498,948 Merchants Fire, Denver 
oo yton 478,013 206,092 234 921-4 43.1 7.7+ 308,433 Merchants, Providence 
= veal “ae 1.147 152 448,453 576.3214 39.1 10.7-+ 205,433 Merchants Fire, N. Y 
mercial Union, N. ¥ 854,211 5 463,022 4 38.2 76+ 323.594 Mercury 
pumenwealth, N. \ 2.031.977 1 : ROR 749 M , F 
pecordia Fire 1004'360 344 —_ 14 0+ 505,74 . etropolitan Fire, Chi'go 
= \ f 36 346,965 50+ 1A8.078 Michigan F. and M. 
. 4,906,164 1,808,667 2, + 689.759 36.9 14.0 +2.153.774 Michigan Millers Mutual 
19,950,342 8,964,206 9, 1,970,930 44.9 9.9 +6.068,.635 Millers National 
409,268 148,486 48.359 36.3 11.8+ 211,211 Milwaukee Mechanics 
ioe Minneapolis F. & M 
795,162 282,683 241,565+ 270.914 355 3044 341 343.619 Mississippi Fire 
216,113 84.596 103.4014 98,116 39.1 479+ 13.0 59.871 Monarch Fire 
2,100,680 816,274 1,161,341+ 123,065 38.9 5534 58+ 162,262 
Nationa! American Fire 
418,096 153.932  236.133- 98.031 36.8 56.54 6.7+ 86.012 National Ben Franklin 
414,650 155.503 230.214-4 98933 37.5 555+ 7.0+ 283.539 National F. & M 
521,115 205,765 241,957 73.394 39.5 464+ 14.14 303.931 National Fire, Hartford 
918,483 560,463 316.118 41.902 61.0 3444 46-+ 5.449 National Liberty 
1,865,989 663,206 1,013.870+ 188,913 35.6 543+ 101+ 179.352 National Reserve 
152,696 56,966 83.217 12.513 373 545+ 82+ 293.393 Nationa! Security Fire 
985,361 361,707 475,257 148,397 36.7 48.24 15.1 559.275 National Union Fire 
Ne 104,640 16,583 53,057 35.000 15.9 50.74 3344+ 99,355 Newark Fire 
1,179,808 480,560 634,506 64,742 40.7 538+ 55+ 308.250 New Brunswick Fire 
197,738 89,396 105.983 2.359 45.2 53.64 12+ 38,804 New England Fire 
136,572 28,294 —25,061+ 133,338 20.7 + 97.7+4 7,815 New Hampshire Fire 
. ; New Jersey 
ork, Pa 674,722 281,466 336,347 - 56,909 41.7 49.94 84+ 182.573 New York Fire 
y City 2,799,906 1,211,051 1,206,414+ 382,441 43.2 43.1+ 13.7 +1,354.968 New York Underwriters 
= 659,081 265,731 292.607 100.743 40.3 4444+ 15.3-— 19,024 Niagara Fire 
¥ Phenix Fir 2,859,398 1,209,970 1,477,035 423 51.7+ 60+ 351.051 | North Carolina Home 
bith, Atlantio cvs. 16,012,946 7 584,130 7,233,004 + 1,1! 474 45.24 7.4+4,911,211 Northern, New York 
Assoriat — y 24,445 2,034 22,789 378 8.3 93.2 - 15+ 24,864 North River 
4 — 8,241,157 3,653,629 4,171,369+ 416,159 443 50.64 5.1 +-1.094,521 
= 
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HIBIT FOR 1934—Continued 


&.9 + 


—a ——_—————— — — —— 
Ratios to Under- 
writing Income 
Under- US 7 — 
writing Losses Expenses writing 
Income Incurred Incurred Profit or | oggeg Ex- Under- 
Earned 088 ‘In. penses writing 
curred In- Profit 
curred or Loss 
SY $ $ 3 w/ w// 
13,638,719 6,043,210 6,775,665 + 819,844 443 49.74 6.0 
147,582 24,785 107,706-+ 15,091 16.8 73.0+ 10.24 
12,613,082 5,058 965 6,255,642 +-1,298,475 40.1 49.6+ 10.3 + 
821,494 369,688  371,474-+ 80,331 450 45.24 9.8 + 
5,051,872 2,267,203 2,351,257 + 433,412 449 46.54 8.¢ 
449,312 189,973 219,510+ 39,829 423 48.84 
~125 11,830 — 11,955 
3,294,903 995,024 1,93: 364,078 30.2 58.7 11.1 
Qs 39,219 — 29,348 50.7 87.2 37.9 
487,972 191,668 19 98,723 39.3 40.5 20.2 
1,004,462 347,875 608,202 48,385 34.6 60. 4.8 
5,786,774 2,619,064 2,930,462+ 237,248 45.3 50.6 4.1 
2,695,242 1,061,749 1,425,031+ 208,462 39.4 52.9 pe 
1,084,025 456,064 528404+ 99,557 42.1 48.7 9.2 
13,562,230 5,211,438 7,093,463 +1,257,329 384 523 9.3 
1,279,310 466,141 761,173 + 51,996 364 59.54 4.1 
89,216 57,266 166,200— 134,250 64.2 186.3 50.5 
4,466,159 1,826,171 2,269,482+ 370,506 40.9 50.8 8.3 
720,621 306,165  289,932+ 124,524 42.5 40.2 17.3 
32,495,328 13,254,889 15,745,942 +3,494.497 40.8 45.4 10.8 
2,179,839 888,327 1,079,930+ 211,582 40.8 49.5 0.7 
37,700,795 17,475,784 16,785,814 +3,439,197 464 44.5 9.1 
456,611 163,584  240,339+ 52,689 35.9 52.6 11.5 + 
435,290 176,930 201,327+ 57,033 40.6 46.3 13.1 
39,284 70,156 + 52.434. 243 43.3 32.4 
354,563 504,085+ 122,694 36.1 514 12.5 
22, 8,527,427 11,891,672 +2,024,877 38.0 53.0 9.0 
1,65 717,808 1,118,961— 183,209 43.4 67. 11.0 
225,301 103,145 151,146— 28,990 45.8 67.1 12.9 
1,465,060 625,198 760,398 + 79,464 42.7 519+ 5 
758,058 404,847 313,368+ 39,843 53 41. 5 
1,414,660 593,853 586,675+ 234,132 41.5 41.9 16. 
221,707 357,704 + 70,264 34.1 55.1 10.5 
163,529 175,267 + 16.380 46.1 49.3 4.6 
73 147,769 131,129 130,273 36.2 32.0 31.8 
‘ —1,918 2,765 17,096 154+ 953 
991,000 411,045 484,048 95,907 41.5 8.8 + 9.7 
2,038,254 1,051,110+ 984.9902 344 516+ 140 
1,370,568 7,08 722,358 + 111.160 39.2 652.7 
649,271 217,468 407,893 + 23.910 33.5 62.8 
113,363 400,790 636,104— 132,531 44.9 9. 
3,7 } 1,213,346 1.878.610+ 660.490 32.3 50.1 
1,714.5 745,888 809,111+ 159,529 48.5 47.2 
049 HJ0 3,168 — 1.739 293 154. 
1,336,919 542,757 643,062+ 151,100 40.6 45.1 
2.230.519 608,535 794,243 + 827,741 273 35. 
2,680,261 859,610 1,187,854 + 632.796 32.1 44 
2,901,834 1,071,141 1,675,610+ 155,083 36.9 57.7 
1,797 5,260 8,206 1,149 456 
1,415,884 709.875 829,579 23.570 50.2 58 
370,131 156,363 227,508 — 13,740 2.2 61.5 
1,011,555 347,408 615,807 4 48.340 4.4 60 
63,768 13,970 43,409 + 6.389 21.9 68.1 
13,504,138 5,565,842 91 41.2 46.9 
5 5 2,628,803 2 44.1 43 
959,623 378,001 39.4 5s 
467,515 170,794 36.5 53.1 
6,119,955 2,656,071 43.4 545 
3,046,322 1,188,176 39.0 47.8 
1,002,187 442,096 396,020+ 164,070 44.1 39.5 
331,302 132,235 158,219 + 40,848 39.9 47.8 
4,005 439 1, 2,010,011 + 300,660 42 50.2 
1,653,454 5,6 807,964 + 99.539 45.1 4S 
1,991,991 784,839 1,052,743 + 154409 39.4 52.8 
1,023,645 426,379 546,885+ 50381 41.6 53.5 
5,086,932 1,895,147 2,532,627 + 659,158 37.3 49.5 
1,695 1097 + 14,792 
741,798 1,281,806 2,082,001+ 377,991 342 55 
‘ 072 371 2.464.823 2.912.466 + 695.082 40.5 45.0 





+4, 


* Gain or 


Loss in 
Surplus 


+ 3,868,287 


11,381 
287,340 
314,631 


+ 1,503,999 


254,610 
119,521 


626,433 
27,457 
108,936 
293,769 
133,630 
22,653 
409,560 
874,057 
48,417 


17,527 


+ 1,112,661 


300,677 


+ 6,541,148 


825,193 


+-8,692,728 


282,885 


166,544 


86,290 


485,453 


+8,500,513 


218,497 


41,016 
102,063 


G9 


17 
542,055 


312,309 
203,875 
250,104 
— 1,246,321 
335,390 
376,283 
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indred and fifty 


mutual and Lloyds and inter-in 


1ré I urance 
in New 
f $2,105,.616,219, an 
f millions; st 


vear of over 15 


E869.285.879. an 
capital and 
of United 
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income of 


increase 


irplus of 
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Ratios to Under 
Ww Income 
Under 
writir *Gain or NAME Ol 
Profit or Losses | Under Loss ir COMPANY 
14088 In- es writir Sur} 
' I Profit 
r | 
$ $ Amer. R urance ( 
49,3 44.1 47.94 8.0+ 129,351 
115,921 I 65.8 2.8 +-1,040,423 American Reserve 
igie Fire, Newark 
72,255 42.7 48.6 87+ 656,896 Internationa! 
211,683 40.4 51.1 8.5 204,694 Inter Ocean Reins 
162,327 44.9 445 10. SOS8.609 Metropolitan Fire Re. Co 
17,037 22.4 5.8 41.8 5,166 North Star 
74.568 284 51 20.3 750,126 Pilot Reinsurance 
Prudential of G. Britain 
17.80 1 ) 10.4 383,753 Rossia 
18,804 5 85 2.0 421,136 
68.840 54 S24 11.7 216,161 
965,080 b §i 12.2 +-2,016,484 
S586 7 «6357.8 6.5 $07,936 
16,17 42 54.5 0 238 D MW } ( 
1.203.050 4 494 144 9.973 
1,231 55 1+ 232,315 Atlas Assurance 
$46},2 I 4 8.9 +1,140,387 British Ameri 
O16 408 79.2 20.0 4 70.918 British General 
DSS 83.5 16.5 9 Caledonian 
Century 
24,54 1 ‘ 11.1 224.981 Commercial Union 
58,7 8 46.7 13.5 +-1,810,956 Eagle,Star & Brit. Don 
Halifax Fire 
7,30 1 54.5 10.4 14.08 Law Union & Rock 
161.359 ) 97.4 108.214 Liverpool & Lon. & Globe 
$21,058 28.5 i 18.1 96,332 London & Lancashire 
157,83 43.6 67. 11.2 102,154 London & Prov. M. & G 
109,409 5 10.4 113,838 London & Scottish 
11,62S 60 1.5 $28,343 London Assurance 
Netherlands 
81,307 I 47 New Zealand 
11 505 5” North Brit. & Mer 


Northern Assurance 


67,11 OS 5s Norwich Unior 

18.178 0.7 60 Palatine 

1075 404 47 Pearl Assurance 

6801 440 54 Phoenix Assurance 
25,935 38.2 547 Royal Exchange Assur 
105.378 404 43.2 Roy 

61,357 35. 49.1 Scottish Union & Nat 
1,278,944 40 47 Standard Mar., Liverpool! 

6.084 1 71.4 State 

5 9 44 4 s Ir nee Office 


126,034 S 
1,182,142 5S 
13,168 51 
39.004 34 


New York State Totals in 1934 


-stock, 


urance 


organizations authorized 
York during 1934 show assets 


the 


for 


increase of nearly 16 


funds 


$317,- 


$20,651,366: 


in- 


an 








‘ Western A rance 
5 23.5 Yorkshire 
46.2 12.5 
1 61S 3.1 
2 54 25 I [ 
49.( 10.8 
Baltica 
Christiania Gener 
S 454 2.8 447,05 French | & I 
» 48.8 12 1.948.572 Paris 
2 § 1.5 I General Fire Assurance 


14.9 + 33,798 Jupiter Genera 
New India 
Skandia 

11+ 373,364 Skandinavia 
Svea F. & L 


Swiss Reinsu 





4 415 13.1 131,655 Union of 
S 823 11.1 81,142 Urbaine Fir 
fi 48 5.5 +1.209.858 
2 487 1.9 4,832 
414 13.3 370,255 
) 1 5 65.071 D , plus 
r to National ¢ 
t T m™ reserve 
Va De e 31,1 
Expla Note 


of nearly 75 millions; disburse- 
ments of $853,465,374, a decrease from 
1933 of $18,894,646; and total liabilities 


of $919,308,730, a decrease of nearly 


creas¢ 


123 millions. 

Co-operative fire organizations shown 
separately numbers 160 and report as- 
sets of $4,481,128, liabilities $2,578,- 
693, income $6,126,258, disbursements 
force of 


$5,854,712. and risks in 


$1,023,265,146. 
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Casualty lines were covered in New 
York by 110 authorized joint-stock and 
mutual companies which report assets 
of $1,088,095,755, an increase for the 
year of 21 millions; and liabilities of 
$798,088,161, a decrease of $5,718,447. 
was $110,277,- 
Surplus 
gain of 

income 


Their invested capital 
900, an increase of $653,200. 
totaled $179,729,694, a 
105,687. The premium 
$635,694,909. 
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Inland Marine—Its Unutilized 
Possibilities 


(Continued from page 7) 


3ut h a broad application of inland 
mari coverage would be a target at 
once for attack by the fire underwriters. 


Street railways may insure their loss 
that is, the loss of fares 
by cas- 





of income 
due to interruption of service 
but, to be sure, the only case I 
have heard of in this class of insur- 
ance, is for a street railway company 
which uses tunnels and bridges as in- 


tegral parts of their routes. 
Electric light and power companies 
mav insure loss of income through fail- 


ure to transmit power over their trans- 
mission lines, and oil companies may 
insure the delivery of oil through their 

tadio broadcasting companies may 
insure not only their broadcasting tow- 
ers against all risks, in the inland ma- 
rine insurance market, but may insure 


their loss of income because of failure 
to transmit radio programs or trans- 
Atlantic messages because of insured 
casualty 

Importers may use an inland marine 
policy to pick up where their ocean 


‘Ine cover ceases, covering the dis- 





sution of their merchandise through 
consignee and until 
manufacturers 


ultimate 
xr. Similarly, 
and merchants, who are not importers, 
may cover their goods from the factory 
to destination, but that is the ordinary 
tran rtation floater with which I 
think you are familiar. It is not gen- 
erally known that merchants may cover 
goods on consignment not only in 
transit, but on the premises of the con- 
i usually with a thirty-day limit, 
but not always. 

I do not think sufficient use is being 
made of the inland 
marine insurance under the processing 
ation permitted by the Nation- 


opportunity for 


Agreement. For instance, 
lishers may insure books to and from 
the premises of bookbinders and while 


undergoing binding in the bookbinders’ 


wide 


pub- 


hands, or any business house with a 
‘onsiderable amount of printing being 
lone on the outside may cover to, 
through, and back from the printer, 
with a definite valuation set upon the 
manuscript. 

Where plants are operated by water 
ower, and this I think is very inter- 
inland marine policies can be 
written covering loss by shut-down of 
the plant due to failure of the wate 
supply, with specific reference to any 
casualty damaging the penstock. 

Others of manufacturing 


you, ma- 


chinery, oil burners, automatic stokers, 
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elevator apparatus, etc., can secure in- 
land marine policies against a multi- 
tude of perils, including the risks of 
installation. 

A hearse was stolen the other day in 
New York with the corpse in it. The 
morticians’ liability policy of the inland 
marine market covers the liability of 
an undertaker 
to the corpse. 

A side-track policy issued by the in 
is interesting to 


for loss of or damage 


land marine companies 
most of you, for, although it does not 
cover the risks of personal injury, for 


which you would need casualty com- 


marine 
your 


pany protection, the inland 


policy will step in and protect 
liability for property damage under the 
drastic side - track agreements 
which the railroads require you to exe- 
cute. When you consider that the li 


ia- 
bility which you assume makes you re- 


very 


sponsible not only for the actual rail- 


road cars on your siding, but for dam- 


age to other railroad trains and for 


railroad equipment if those cars should 
get away from your siding down onto 
he main line, I should think that every 


last one of you should carry a side- 


track policy where the hazard exists. 


Lecture tours may insure agains 
1 


oss of income if the lecturers fail to 


arrive to keep their appointments due 


to transportation casuelty or delay, 
flood, or that sort of thing. That is 
merely an extension of inland marine 
transit insurance to cover the delivery 
of persons rather than commodities. A 
fantastic possibility of further develop- 
vould be to in- 
merchant 


failure of sta 


ment along these lines 


+ 


manufacturer or 


sur é 


against loss due to the 


salesmen to arrive and close deals with 
against the fail- 
reach the 
point where vital negotiations were to 


} 


be completed. If the amount of loss in- 


valued custemers, or 


ure of chief executives to 


volved in a definite set of circumstance 


could be foreseen and agreed on in ad- 
nce should be avail- 


able, and I believe it could be placed. 


vance, such insur: 
Automobile fire, theft, and transpor- 
as a development of 
insurance market, 
inland marine in- 
has grown to such 


tation iInsurence w 
the inland 
and continues to be 
surance, although 


marine 


proportions that it is separately classi- 
fied. That same situation is developing 
regard to aircraft 
not only on planes, but on shipments 
by planes, against perils that only the 


now in insurance, 


inland marine market could cover. 
This is not supposed to be a catalogue 
of various types of inland marine poli- 
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cies. I have given you only a few ex- 
amples merely to illustrate the flexi- 
bility and varied scope of this market. 
The manual of inland marine insurance 
issued by one of the insurance com- 
panies seventy-four kinds of 
availble inland policies, and when you 
consider that within the listed 
gories are limitless variations 


shows 


cate 
for in- 
stance, all sorts of proposals would fall 
within the general category of “trans 
portation floater’—then it is apparent 
that the inland marine insurance mar- 
ket is, as the cowboys say, “high, wide, 
and handsome.” 

My chief message, I think, today, is 
that 
the last available flexible opportunity 


this comparatively open market, 
for insurance to fit particular needs, is 
in danger. We are approaching a posi 
tion in the inland field 
to the fire insurance 


marine com 


parable situation 
thirty years ago, but with definite and 
harmful differences. The Nationwide 
Agreement, to which I referred above, 
is restrictive in its application, but if 
that were all we had to worry about, 
the situation would not be so bad. Sane 
and limited regulation is definitely ad- 
But the 
in inland marine premium has attracted 
into that 
insurance companies who have estab- 


visable. substantial increas« 


business a great many fire 


lished inland marine insurance depart 
ments and who are thoroughly imbued 
with the bureaucratic attitude toward 
nsurance problems. 

The strictly marine offices, whose un- 
derwriters stand on their own feet and 
their 
largely lost control over inland marin« 
insurance. When 
derwriters were all that were engaged 


rely on own judgment, have 


trained marine un- 
in this business, there was no need for 
severe regulation, for there was usually 
a definite bottom to rates that might 
be quoted, and a definite limit to over 
liberality of form conditions; those 
limitations being set by the sound un- 
derwriting judgment of the marine 
men, 

With the infiux of all the traditional 
companies, however, into the field, in 


the scramble 


for premiums, two fac 
have 
The 


underwriters needed protection 


tors introduced which 


were 


brought regulation to the fore. 
marine 
against cut-throat and unwise competi- 
tion by new companies in the field, and 
the underwriters of those new compa 
nies, largely trained in, and certainly 
part of, the rule 


business, 


worshipping fire in- 


surance sought committee 
guidance and limitation 
their underwriting. For these 
reasons, the Inland Marine Underwrit- 
ers’ Association has been formed and 
has now been functioning for several 


years, and whereas they started out by 


to justify and 


ontrol 


the assumption of control] over a lim- 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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The North British & Mercantile Insurance 





Company looks forward with confidence to 





the future, resolved to maintain the tradi- 
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tions of the past and the prestige of the 


present, secure in the loyalty and support 66 Happy Days” 


of its agents. 








]NFAILING security for old age is 
possible for all who prudently plan 
for the after years. Retirement Income 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE policies are the best known medium for 

. safe accumulation of funds during the 
productive period of lifetime. 

INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. Insurance salesmen will find in the 


Scranton Life rate book a well diversi- 





150 William St. fied selection of Investment and Insur- 
ance plans adaptable to any need. 
New York \ttractive territory open—information 
on request. o 


THE SCRANTON LIFE 


























Writing Fire and ALL Kindred Lines. \ irene tegen tink mtr nt f 
-_—_— WALTER P. STEVENS, President 














Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 
to the 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1934 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Investments in Municipal and General Policyholders’ Reserves Required by Law, 
a ND a ovens nndsanadeacewas $1.197.768.75 Set Aside to Meet Insurance Obligations. 
, ; x 2 : ' Including Annuity. Total Disability and 
‘ gages » s > y s s 5.7 95 . - 
lortgages on Real Estate, First Liens .... 4,095,716.95 Double Indemnity Reserves ............ $11.092.327.00 
Real Estate, including Home Office........ 3.222,339.91 Claims in Process of Adjustment.......... $1,928.00 
Loans to Polieyholders ................ .. 3.637.454.58 Dividends to the Credit of Policyholders. . 244,937.00 
Premium Netes on Policies in Force...... 121.102.04 Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance... 104,420.00 
‘ , - . , Taxes RN ielaa ative sh ickeae xeees 19,798.00 
Deposited in Banks and Trust Companies Faxes Accrucs . 
and Cash on Hand at Home Office...... 318.025.05 Notes Payable, Secured .................. 396.300.00 
Net Due and Deferred Premiums and Mis- Miscellaneous Liabilities ................. 18,424.54 
cellaneous Assets ................ seeee 98,482.79 se atu eee lacs 700,000.00 
Interest Accrued iceuninan een 191,827.00 PE Aad saddle ahe Chava bees cenRexeneens 224,582.53 


$12,882,717.07 $12,882,717.07 
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RECORD OF FIRE INSURANCE IN 1934 


Spectator Fire Index Shows Paid Dividends of Stock Companies Were 
$53,274,201 Last Year—Agegregate Surplus Gained By 
$176,025,517 To Total $823,440,828 


HAREHOLDERS of stock fire in- 

surance companies doing business 

in the United States, including 
both domestic carriers and _ licensed 
branches of foreign organizations, re- 
ceived dividends totaling $53,274,201 
during 1934. ,This was an increase of 
$2,875,901 over the amount of divi- 
dends so received by them in 1933. At 
the same time, and as of Dec. 31, 1934, 
the aggregate capital of these com- 
panies rose to $331,079,316, for an in- 
crease over 1933 of $2,671,118, as 
shown by The Spectator Fire Index 
now being distributed. This publica- 
tion, which is in its sixty-seventh an- 
nual edition, gives accurate and com- 
prehensive financial data on the stand- 
ing of all the stock fire insurance 
companies in this country to the num- 
ber of 358, in addition to similar fig- 
ures for over 600 fire insurance carriers 
of other types. 

The largest increase in an important 
item for the 358 stock fire insurance 
companies occurred in the aggregate 
net surplus, which amounted to $823,- 
440,828 at the close of last year and 
was an increase of $176,025,517 over 
1933, for a percentage gain of 27.2 
per cent. The combined income of 
these companies from all sources dur- 
ing 1934 was $774,451,950, which was 
$68,635,607 more than in 1933. The 
gain in total income was for 9.7 per 
cent. 

As given by The Spectator Fire 
Index, the data for stock fire insurance 
companies indicate that they had a 
more statisfactory year in 1934 than 
for several years past and made ap- 
preciable advances in underwriting 
profits, total income, aggregate surplus 
and dividends paid. The large gain in 
surplus is noteworthy, for the market 
quotations of securities at Dec. 31, 
1934, were greater than the values set 
by the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in many instances. 
In fact, the Convention values more 
nearly approached market values in 
December, 1934, than was the case in 
1933, and the reserves thus released 
were transferred to surplus with con- 
sequent additional protection to policy- 
holders. 

As regards the business production 
of the 358 stock fire insurance com- 
panies, they had a total of net pre- 
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By GENE ROESCH 


miums written which aggregated 
$682,994,052, and was $60,717,273 
greater than in 1933, for an increase 
of 9.8 per cent. 

The aggregate total assets of the 
stock fire companies, as shown by The 
Spectator Fire Index, was $1,999,793,- 








Stock Fire Carriers 

SHow THese RESULTS 
Combined capital, $331,079,316. 
Admitted assets, $1,999,793,994. 
Net surplus, $823,440,828. 
Cash dividends, $53,274,201. 
Total income, $774,451,950. 
Underwriting profit, $63,264,453. 
























994, which was a slight improvement 
over the 1933 figure of $1,962,373,159. 

The care in underwriting and in 
management exercised by the stock fire 
insurance companies in 1934 is clearly 
evident in the fact that the total losses 
incurred were $284,834,702, and were 
$13,531,921 less than in 1933. The ag- 
gregate underwriting income earned of 
these 358 companies was $682,593,361, 
and was a gain of $13,969,520 for an 
advance of 2.1 per cent in 1934 as 
against the previous year. Significant 
is the fact that the increase in under- 
writing income earned was about as 
much as the decrease in losses in- 
curred. The ratio of underwriting in- 
come earned to losses incurred was 41.7 
per cent. At the same time the ex- 
penses incurred in doing business in- 
creased by $39,552,937, for a total of 
$334,494,206 and an advance of 13.4 
per cent. Some of this increase in ex- 
pense is explained by new efforts to 
develop business after the semi-stag- 
nation of the depression years, and is 
more than offset by the gains in total 
income and by the underwriting profits 
made. 

As was to be expected in the face of 
so apparent an increase in premium in- 
come, the losses paid by the stock fire 
insurance companies in 1934 increased 
somewhat over 1933, but that increase 
was even less than normal expectancy. 
The losses paid in 1934 were $309,389, 
519, which was only $21,253,598 more 
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than in 1933, for an increase of 7.4 per 
cent. However, while the losses paid 
increased by $21,253,598, the net pre- 
miums written were augmented by 
$60,717,273. The increase in_ losses 
paid was only 7.4 per cent, while the 
increase in net premiums written was 
9.8 per cent during 1934. The ratio of 
net premiums written to losses paid 
was only 45.3 per cent. Careful man- 
agement is obvious from the fact that 
this ratio of 45.3 per cent is less by 
4.3 per cent than in 1933, when it was 
49.6 per cent. It must also be re- 
called that the ratio of net premiums 
written to losses paid in 1932 was 
high at 61.3 per cent, so that the factor 
of underwriting efficiency has shown 
consistent and great improvement dur- 
ing the past three years. 

Aggregate underwriting profit of 
all the stock fire insurance companies 
listed in The Spectator Fire Index was 
$63,264,453, and coupled with the divi- 
dends paid showed the companies to 
be in a clear light, both from the view- 
point of executives and of stockholders. 
In general comment on the value of 
The Spectator Fire Index, it may be 
remarked that it was stated in these 
pages on April 5, 1934, that “if the 
trend of the last quarter of 1933 is 
continued throughout 1934, much of 
the premium loss (in 1933 as compared 
with 1932) will be regained.” The ac- 
curacy of this statement, based on the 
data from The Spectator Fire Index, is 
apparent when it is realized that the 
stock fire insurance company premium 
loss in 1933 as against 1932 was $34,- 
355,955, while the gain in 1934 as 
against 1933 was $60,717,273. 

The expenses paid by the stock fire 
companies in 1934 totaled $325,817,436, 
which was an advance of $21,845,696, 
or 7.2 per cent more than in 1933. 
Against this, the expenses incurred 
showed an increase of 13.4 per cent for 
the past year, the expenses incurred 
in 1934 being $334,494,206. 

The Spectator Fire Index is a con- 
cise and comprehensive publication 
forming a ready reference manual not 
only to insurance producers, under- 
writers. executives and managers, but 
also to important insurance buyers. It 
is indispensable to anyone desiring ac- 
curate fire insurance information and 
may be purchased for 75 cents a copy. 
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Rich Oil Well Found 
On Company’s Property 


Southland Life Owns Hundreds 
of Acres in Midst of Newly 
Discovered Field in Texas 


MERCEDES, TEX., April 9—The South- 


land Life Insurance Co., of Dallas, 
may be one of the richest companies 
of its size in America as a result of 


discovery of well late 
yesterday at Mercedes, Tex., according 
today by Lorry 
relations for 
The Southland Life 
acres in this 10,000- 


a deep test oil 


an announcement 


Jacobs, public manager 
that c 


hundreds of 


ympany. 
owns 
acre survey and operators here believe 
‘Id to be 
tant oi] discoveries in 
All land in the 
ther by the Southland Life or by the 
which 


the fic one of the most impor- 
years 

survey is owned 
Land Co., is owned by 
Seay and Clarence E. 
the 
on the lease. 
the has 
The well blew 


American 
Harry L. 


Drilling is 


Linz. 


being done by Union 


Sulphur Co. of Louisiana 


Estimate of capacity of well 


not yet been determined. 


itself in at 7477 feet. 


ANNUITY BUSINESS OF 26 LIFE INSURANCE 
1934 


IN 


Anniversary Campaign 

of the Mutual Benefit 
Celebrating the company’s ninetieth 

anniversary, 108 agents of the Mutual 

Benefit Life Insurance Co. each wrote 

more than $90,000 of new business in 


the first 90 days of the year. The 108 
have been invited to attend a confer- 
ence with home office officials at The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., April 12 and 13. 

President John R. Hardin will pre- 
sent certificates of merit to the 108 


leaders. Other company officials sched- 
uled on the program are 
John S. Thompson, vice-president and 
mathematician; Oliver Thurman, vice- 
president and superintendent of agen- 


conference 


ces. 


Bankers National Agents 
Honor President Lounsbury 


National Life Insur- 
ance Company announces the successful 
culmination of “President’s Month,” 
honor President Ralph 
The new business writ- 
March totaled 


The Bankers 


designated to 
R. Lounsbury. 
ten during 
$5,000,000. 


close to 


COMPANIES 








of New Paid on Annuities In Force 
Annuity Annuities sal 
r ANY New Premiums to tenewal Involving Representing 
Annuity Total New Annuity Life Con- in Annual 
Premiur Premiums Premiums _ tingencies Number Payments 
Aetna | $7, 490, 464 57.1 $841,771 | $1,983,737 8,196 $7,019,888 
1 Life 061 5.7 714,811 805, 493 5,921 3,422,423 
M Life 1, 144, 630 57.2 1,028, 269 1,546, 682 11,949 6, 116, 647 
} | N York 1, 898 80.6 25,061,905 12,156,562 233,742 | 118,549,152 
l Des Me 2,749 S 68.3 498,831 288, 554 7,109 3,567,841 
Fid { al Lif 755,54 39.0 347,912 253, 805 3,123 249, 580 
The ardian Life 1,368, 008 42.1 343, O87 168, 296 3,378 1, 620,429 
Home | New ¥ 1,319,313 5.5 377,419 111,948 1,497 616,575 
John Hancock Mutua 7,09. 2 48.2 1,047,578 802, 365 13,936 5,917,193 
I National | 1,367,018 7.1 220, 898 522,399 3, 926 1,439,774 
Massachusetts Mut 10,851, 147 65.7 4,223,242 1,792,782 4,639 1 
Metropolitan Life 1,900, 425 19.6 25, 124, 852 5, 530, 457 #12, 790 44, 
Mutual I f N.Y 20,750, 361 47.5 1,593,276 3,938,479 28,908 ll, 
M JB fit Life 735, 09090 11.3 60,681 137,574 3.376 1 
National | Montpelier, Vt 4,945,917 71.3 390, 702 1,582,336 7,207 2 
New England Mutual Lif 7,265,417 46.5 1,116, 196 747,418 8,366 4, 
New York Life 45.300.115 63.8 5, 699, 520 6,600, 103 50, 966 27,7 
Northwestern Mutual Life 5, 304,344 32.1 270, 926 1,300 
Pac Mutual Life 2,536, 738 59.2 1,825,031 1,030, 684 12,998 5. 
Penn Mutual Life 20.344 77.5 2,873,011 4,862, 223 32, 822 14,7 
Phoenix Mutual Lif 4. 568, 165 50.7 1,620,706 | 2,678,861 10,911 2, 890, 655 
Provident Mutual Lif 8,041,765 68 6 1,551,359 : 10, 605 1,230,177 
Prudential Insurance C« 13, 002, 625 26.5 2, 446,759 3, *21,044 21,638,071 
State Mutual Life 1,553, 105 56.1 197, 234 908 393, 865 
Travelers Insurance Company . 14,040, 909 64.8 758, 226 2,§ 14, 566 11,767,309 
Union Central Life oe 7,177,895 73.6 792, 679 11,826 11, 125, 864 
Totals (26 companie $302,656,787 56.0 $80,756,855 $55,538,415 526,909 $313,552,534 
*Including 21 group annuities covering 41,306 certificates. tIncluding 162 group 
annuities covering 171,476 certificates 


Supreme Court Ruling 


Awaited by Life Co's, 


Many Interesting Suits Pending 
on Frazier-Lemke Act; Opinions 
As To Procedure 





Many Frazier-Lemke Act suits in 
which member companies of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention are interested are 
pending throughout the country, Col. 
C. B. Robbins, manager and general 
counsel, reports in a special bulletin. 
In most instances, decision in these 
cases is being held in abeyance for a 
ruling by the United States Supreme 
Court in the Radford case, which was 
argued April 2. Colonel Robbins’ bulle- 
tin was based on replies to a question- 
naire by 91 companies, 43 of which had 
such cases pending. 

Opinions as to procedure in cases 
where land owners had taken advan- 
tage of the Frazier-Lemke Act provi- 
sion for a mortgage moratorium were 
not uniform, but many of the com- 
panies had mapped out a line of action 
in case the decision of the high court 
should go against them. If the act 
should be ruled to be constitutional, one 
course of action which life companies 
may take, it appears from replies to 
the questionnaire, will be to seek relief 
by injunction suits in Federal Court, 
directed against the conciliation com- 
missioner and debtor to restrain them 
from interfering with the usual fore- 
closure proceedings. The companies 
argue that without their consent the 
Frazier-Lemke amendment is not oper- 
ative, and that, while the debtor may 
resort to bankruptcy, it must be by the 
old voluntary route, submitting his en- 
tire assets to be distributed imme- 
diately to his creditors. 

One company points out that atten- 
tion might be called to the necessity of 
a farmer filing petition in bankruptcy, 
control of his property and 
farming operations to jurisdiction of 
a Federal court instead of managing 
it himself; and also emphasizing the 
probability that the act does not apply 
to mortgages under which a sale on 
foreclosure had been held, or to the 
homestead of the debtor. 

All of the companies have 
amicable settlement of the mortgage 
difficulties, but common experience has 
been that many land owners take ad- 
vantage of the act. 


subject 


sought 
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Companies reporting: American Cen- Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lin- 
tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Connecti- coln National, Mutual Benefit, North- 
cut Mutual, Franklin Life, General western Mutual and Phoenix Mutua! 
American, Guardian Life of America, Life. 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested _to 
Week Totai Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
March 9 ments March 16 ments March 23 ments March 30 ments 
Loans 
On Farm Property...... jae me ‘ $264,220 3.33 $224,726 3.55 $244,258 2.82 $128,937 3.32 
On D lings and Business Property : 304,560 3.84 122,613 1.94 187,793 2.17 104,293 2.68 
Oe sexu — i-saneeseencs , $569,080 7.17 $347,339 5.49 $432,051 4.99 $233,230 6.00 
Railroad Securities 
Pe seauwseeue ee oeane asachind $397,543 5.00 $288,000 4.55 $52,000 .60 £209,260 5.38 
Stock cueerenice re tweebttewne ©) wanton 
OE pict amsdchhhecebavennaweeebee $397,543 5.00 $288 ,000 4.55 $52,000 60 $209,260 5.38 
Public Utility Securities 
a eee ee eee (stevia bonnent $105,219 1.32 $351,250 5.55 $632,774 7.30 $349,357 8.99 
BOGE sctvee Lhasa eee en kee one $105,219 1.32 $351,250 5.55 $632,774 7.30 $349,357 8.99 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds . $3,922,375 49.38 $3.803,794 60.12 $6,857,859 79.17 $1,631,624 41.99 
Canadian Bonds....... 658,003 10.40 56.438 .65 
Bond of Other Forei Governments 
State, County, Municipal ‘ 2,884,720 36.32 846,730 13.38 497.991 5.75 1.308.458 GS 
T l Server 6,807,095 85.70 $5,308,527 83.90 7.412.288 85.57 $2,940,082 75.67 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds . $3,000 .05 $103,000 1.19 $102,000 2 .€ 
Sto we . punk 64,000 x] 29 060 46 30.000 .35 51.000 1.32 
Total : : £64,000 S1 $32,000 51 $133,000 1.54 $153,000 3.95 
Recapitulation 
3onds aveeeu $7,309,857 92.02 $5,950,777 94.05 $8,200,062 94.66 $3,600,699 92.68 
Stocks 64,000 81 29,000 46 30,000 .35 51,000 1.32 
Loar . eee 569,080 7.17 247,339 5.49 132.051 41.99 £33,230 6.00 
I $7,942,937 100.00 26,327.11¢ 100.00 gx 2.11 100.00 $3.285.929 100.00 








New Production Records Anniversary Campaign Annual Statement of 
Final tabulation of results in the W. L. Brooks, manager for the Jef- the Kansas City Life 

23d annual President’s Month campaign ferson Standard in Charlotte, North 

staged by fieldmen of the Pan-Ameri- Carolina, completed his 

can Life during March brought to light sary with that company on Apri] 1. 

The home office is sponsoring a cani- 


The fortieth annual statement of the 
Kansas City Life, of which J. B. Rey- 
nolds is president, shows the company 


25th anniver- 


several important new sales records for 
according to Theodore paign in the Charlotte territory in 
United States honor of Manager Brooks. At the pres- 

ent time he has 80 men under contract 


ending the past year in a very healthy 
condition. The company had insurance: 
in force at the end of 1934 totaling 
$388,097,351, with new insurance writ- 


the company, 
M. Simmons, manager 
agencies. 

Total production during the cam- 
paign was the greatest the Pan-Ameri- 
can has enjoyed in any month for two 
years. From the standpoint of appli- 
cations on separate lives, the campaign 
established an all-time record for the 


in his territory, which consists of 11 ; 
ten during the year amounting to ap- 


proximately $88,000,000. Total ad- 
mitted assets of the Kansas City Life 


counties in North Carolina and th 
entire state of South Carolina. 


-9 


amounted to $73,466,284.21. 








tesources were allotted as follows 


Midwest's Strongest _ in ~~ seco — 
cn? ” edera yovernment, $10,189,260; 
Little Company state, county, municipal and_ school, 


} 


$7,174,473.74; railroad and industrial 


ted 





company and applications were sub- 
mitted by a greater number of agents 
than in any previous month. 

The New Orleans. agency, under the -_ with a 29-year background of unquestioned 


management of Miss B. B. Macfarlane, financial stability. securities, none; first mortgage real 
won the president’s award for the —Assets over $4,000,000 estate loans—on farm property, $15, 
greatest volume of new insurance in —Policy reserves over $3,600,000 704,030.84; on city property, $9,418,- 
the contest, with the J. O. Ogle agency —A wide range of up-to-date policies 515.38: real estate owned—home office 
of Birmingham second. Investigate the choice territories now available building, $1,427,421.83; other property, 

Francis J. Selman of the New $7,332,067.21; collateral loans, $22,- 


} , . . THE OLD LINE 
Orleans agency was winner of the first 


; k + Wi 209.52; accrued interest on _  invest- 
prize for greatest v » writte j } f : ini 
r greatest volume written by Cedar Rapids 1 P ments, $1,894,103.19; loans on policies, 


individus roducers, with Manager D. 
il producers, with Manager I $17,031,853.19. 


» Hak f estagwe, W. Ve. INSURANCE COMPANY The company has made no increase 








second. In the lives insured competi- . 

re “ . ea me Cedar Rapids, Iowa in premium rates for life or annuity 

tion, Manager E. J. Hicks of Seminole, Colonel C. B. Robbins, Pres =" - 2 a Sleaths 

Okla., led the field, General Agent ee Base agit aes contracts, nor will there be any change 
ia., | , Gener: Age C. B. Svoboda Jay G. Sigmund ae . salint lesotnae th : 

Dewey W. Kemp of Houston taking Secy Vice-Pres. & Agency Director 1M participating policies during the cur 

second place. = rent year. 
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Revised Annuity Rates Are 
Announced by Equitable of lowa 


Ee tfective April 1, 1935, annuity 
ate f the Equitable Life Insurance 
( al of lowa, were revised to a 


comparable with the changes 


ack vy most life insurance com 
anies during recent months. The new 
ate of annual return on an immediate 


fe annuity per $1,000 for 


will be $8,816 


woman, 
as against $9,001 
er former schedules 

The Income Contir 


uation contract, 


which is a deferred annuity issued in 
remium units of $100 annually with 
annuity settlements available at any 


ages 50 and 70, has also 
The 


to maturity is 


time etween 


been changed. guaranteed cash 


value prior based on 3 


per ce interest instead of 3% pe 
cent, resulting in lower cash values and 


Under old In- 


ontinuation contract for women 


higher dividends. the 


come ( 


a $100 ur purchased at age 40 would 


pay at age 65, $27.63 per month, 


whereas the revised contract will pay 


SZ 1? per 


month. 


L.O.M.A. Examinations 
} for the 1935 Life 


The registrations ¢ 
fice Management Association Insti- 


ite examinations, which will be held 
uring the first two weeks of May. 
al 4748 to date, which is an increase 


1934. 


registered from 96 life 


l2 per cent over 


Students are 


panies located in all parts of the 
ted States and Canada. The ma- 
\ the registrations come from 
nployees in the home offices mem- 


npanies, although there has been 


increase in the number of 


able 
mall re ie , — : 
omice employees who are pur- 
x ne course, 
Registrations have been received not 
from mpanies holding member- 


n the Association, but from non- 


companies, both old line and 
fraternal, from employees of state de 
irtments, staff personnel of consult- 
g ] rms and life insurance 


Fig tw students are registere 
r the examinations in the Graduate 

( rse given for the first time this 
Successful completion of the 

| minor examinations of this 

d the submission of a satis- 


thesis entitles the student to a 
Degree in the L. O. M. A. 
unusual 


Institute 


Ir mmenting upon the 
wth of the L. O. M. A. 





since its inception in 1932, Executive 


Secretary, Frank L. Rowland, stated 
that in his opinion, staff employees of 
life 


are recognizing 


companies, in increasing numbers 
the 
panding their knowledge of the prin- 
life 
country. 


necessity of ex- 
practices of insurance 
this The 
average employee, Mr. Rowland stated, 


ciples and 
as conducted in 


recognizes the growing competition for 
the more important positions and with 
it, the need for more intensive prepa- 
ration for advancement to higher posi- 


tions. 


— 


New Kentucky Commissioner 


Ruby Laffoon week 
announced appointment of McKay 
Louisville, to the post of In. 
surance Commissioner of Kentucky, t 
succeed G. B. Sneff, of Mt. Sterling, 
Ky., in connection with action of the 


Governor last 


Reed, of 


legislature removing the insurance of- 
fice from the control of the state audi- 
tor and placing it under the Governor. 

Mr. Reed is a member of the firm of 
Reed & Reed, general agents at Louis- 
for the John Hancock Mutual 
Insurance Co. 


ville 
Life 


Sts Called “Good Will” 


A salesman is judged not only by 


the company he represents, but by his 


own interpretation of that company’s 


ideals and objectives. 


Concern for the Prospect and 


careful selection of the pro- 


tection he needs makes of 


him 


not only a_ policy- 


holder, but a friend as well. 


And— 


A prospect for future reference. 





Epwarp D. DUFFIELD, 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Companp of America 


President 
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Appointed Actuary 
of Pan-American 


A ntment of Edward H. 
I 


I 
ary of the Pan-American Life 


Company is announces 
Cray ra H. Ellis, pre 
Mr. Hezlett 


lal! i. Allison, 


ident of thé 
icceeds Sin- 


recently advanced to 


the } tion of vice-president in charg 
f the foreign department of the Pan- 
Am¢ an. 

Since early 1934 Mr. Hezlett has been 
1 member of the firm of Woodward, 
Ryan, Sharp, Davis and Hezlett, con- 


York City. 


vice-president 


sulting actuaries of New 
Prior to that time he was 
and actuary of the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford. 
I period 1920-1933 he 


luring the Was 


engaged in private research work in 
physics, specifically in the structure of 
aton 


Mr. Hezlett was graduated cum laude 
from Harvard University in 1913 with 
science degree, specializ- 
In 1917 he enlisted 
service of the 
December, 1918, 


a bachelor of 
ing in mathematics. 
n tn aviation 


States, resigning in 


as a second lieutenant, reserve military 
ator 
In 1921 he was elected a fellow of 


the Actuarial Society of America and 

ee years beginning 1928 he was 
a member of the Society’s council. Ac- 
city 
four 
board 
elected 


tive in civic affairs in his home 
f West Hartford, he 

ars a member of the finance 
f the city; in 1929 he 
hairman of that body. 


was for 


Was 


Midland Mutual Managers 


Appointment of James 
3owen as 


R. Mayfield 
and George A. man- 
agers in Indiana of the Midland Mu- 
tual Life of Columbus, Ohio, with gen- 
Merchants Bank 


has been an- 


state 


eral offices in the 
Building, Indianapolis, 
nounced by J. A. Hawkins, 


agency manager, who was in 


general 
Indian- 
apolis making arrangements for open- 
ing the agency offices. 
Mr. Mayfield, who has 
iated with the Indianapolis Life for 
last eight years, recently resigned 
as agency manager of that company. 


been 


asso- 


Richmond Association Meeting 
Dr. C. C. Crump of Northwestern 


University, was the principal speaker 


at the last meeting of the Richmond 
(Ind.) Life Underwriters’ Association. 


A membership increase of 30 per cent 
was announced at the meeting. 


1935 








vW 


“Jt is our objective to provide our 


field representatives 





group insurance. 


4 General 





necessary 
intangible, with which success is 
achieved in life insurance selling.”’ 


in THIS changing world, insurance needs and require- 
ments vary. A multiple line company recognizes this dy- 
namic factor in insurance by offering a versatile and flexible 
program of life. salary savings, accident and health, and 


American Life representative will explain 


how multiple lines meet varying needs. 


GENERAL AMERICAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W HEAD. PRESIOERT 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


Life — Salary Savings — Group — Accident and Health 


with all 


tools, tangible and 








moutnern home 


The Western and 


office staff is displaying keen interest 


in the life insurance school sponsored 


the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation. Sixty-eight students are en- 





rolled for the current course in prep- 


examinations to be held 


aration for the 
May 6 to 10. 





meaning 
We'll See You 


. at the 1935 Convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, in Des 
Moines, the week of September 16. 


Plan now to enjoy the Education, Inspira- 
tion and Entertainment of the Convention 
Program. 

Des Moines is primed to put over 


A REAL CONVENTION 


It will pay you to attend 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


CES MOINES 








The Responsible Factor 


The single factor that counts t 
n today’s business enterprise, accord 


ng to C. King Woodbridge, chairman 
the American Society of Sale 
Executives, is the salesman, the mar 


vho is rubbing elbows with the buyer, 





man who finds the orders, th 

man who too infrequently is found 

n the coun f the executives wh 

na article I I 

Insurance Com- 

Ser ice Bul til 

y must a salesman 

. its history prod 

ucts and plans, but should work unde: 

the leadership of executives who in 
spire him with confide 


New Group Contract 
The Malina 


manutacturers, 


Inc., rayon 
of New York City, has 


Company, 
adopted a double coverage group pro- 
gram, in which 126 workers are partici- 
pating for a total of over $100,000 life 
insurance, supplemented by weekly sick- 
ness and accident benefits. 

The group plan is being underwritten 
Metropolitan Life 


Company on a cooperative basis. 


by the Insurance 


First Quarter Increase 


raders Life Insur- 


The Farmers and 
ance Company reports an increase of 


exactly 60 per cent in new business 


written during the first quarter of 1935 


over the first quarter of 1934 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





Ninety Years 
With NYLIC 





It s difficult to choose the out 
tanding contribution in the VNYLIC 
R of April in which the New 
York Life Insurance Company com 
memorates its 90th anniversary. 
From its dated cover, picturing the 


ome office building and a copy 
st public advertisement of 
August 14, 1845, through the 52 


= to the finale which presents 
° 


tl 10th annual statement of the 


} 


New York Life, the book teems with 


Most picturesque is the cents 
which presents a_ graphic 
‘the growth in assets of the 


= 


New York Life from $17,000 in 1845 


$2.110,000,000 at the end of 1934, 
I ed ipon il hnistorica 
rama This latter contrasts a 


scene of 1845 when, In the 


s : of President Thomas A. Buck- 
ner, “... this country was young an 





—— 


~h 





Thomas A. Hendricks 


of the United States, whose deaths 
matured life insurance policies in the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
recalls anew the fact that American 
leaders have always been staunch 
In this 
list are included James A. Garfield, 
Chester Alan Arthur, Benjamin Har- 
rison, William McKinley, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Warren G. Harding and 


life insurance advocates. 


Calvin Coolidge. 





Hugh McCulloch 


‘ 


Through the history of its 90 years, 
every untoward incident in American 
history was reflected in the death 
claims record of the company. It 
paid $107,000 in claims resulting 
from the Civil War. In 1876 the 
death of General Custer and five of 
his brother officers on the banks of 
the Little Big Horn River, occasioned 
loss payments on their lives of $40, 
000. The Johnstown Flood, the Gal- 
veston Flood, the Spanish-American 
War, the San Francisco fire and 
earthquake, the Titanic and the Lusi- 
tania sinkings, all left their impres- 
sion on the records of the New York 
Life. The World War brought death 
to 2589 New York Life policyholders 
carrying insurance of $6,714,896. 

President Buckner entertainingly 
tells the story of the eight presidents 
who have directed the company’s des- 
tiny for an average of almost 12 
years a tenure. Two of these men 
counted for 51 years or more than 
half of the life of the company, in 
their administration. Morris Frank- 
lin, the third president, accepted the 
office in 1848 and died in 1885 as 
president at the age of 84. Darwin 
P. Kingsley, the seventh president 
took the chair in 1907 and through 
24 years maintained the company 
as the first in size of all ordinary 
life insurance companies. 

To this writer the old woodcuts 
and lithographs used to tell in a 
pictorial way the need of life insur- 
ance, are still as effective thought 
provoking instruments for life insur- 
ance as have been yet devised. 


Famous Men in the 
Company's History 


Famous men in various lines 
activity have contributed, either 
through agency connection or 
through their pen, to the saga of the 
New York Life. Among the agents 
are Lew Wallace, a general of the 
Civil War and author of “Ben Hur,” 
General Joseph E. Johnston, a great 
Southern leader in the Civil War, 
Thomas A. Hendricks, vice-president 
of the United States under Cleveland 
and Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of 
the Treasury under Abraham Lin- 
coln. Among the contributors to the 
different magazines issued by the 
New York Life have been Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Lawrence F. Abbott, 
Josh Billings, Schiller and Peter Fin- 
ley Dunne (Mr. Dooley). 

The organization meeting of the 
New York Life, called The Nautilus 
Life until 1849, was held April 12, 
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— 1445. Twenty men were in attend- AS | LIVE 

can ance and omposed the first board of 
leath tenctees. These men included some of . . 

ae. thee per volgen ' By Frank ELLINGTON 

It the most influential merchants and 

iting dustrial leaders of the day. James R ECENTLY, when the news of the 


Oklahoma “Slot Machine” lif 


irance plan was featured in the 


the RPrown was founder of the banking 
re of frm of Erown Brothers & Company; 





Ss of illiam H. Aspinwall, was one of papers, I wondered if the working 
oned the builders of the Panama Railroad. ; gent and the companies were not 
>40,- he twenty-first trustee elected on ewing this development with alarm. 
Gal. June 2, 1515 was James Harper, one Always of a logical sort of mind, and 


somewhat imaginative, too, I imme- 
diately saw the possibility of a monop- 


ican f the founders of the publishing firm 
and f Harper & Brothers. Mr. Harper 


USI was at that time Mayor of the City oly. The item I read gave the barest 


a 
wes f New York. Thus the policy of details concerning the policy forms 
= the company to draw to her trustee- available, except that a nickel a day 
eath ship among the most noted men in would invite the undertaker for a $200 
ders the public life of the day was in- irial, but, I thought, suppose this com- 


é yurate On the present roster of pany decides to take up twenty-pay, 





Igy directo! s included the name of term and assorted endowments? Then 
ents Herbert Hoover, former President of all a client would have to do would be 
des- the United States and as well his to visit the nearest slot machine, insert 

9 ’ + * . 

12 erstwhile pponent, Alfred E. Smith. : : the proper amount of cash and thus 
men The also George B. Cortelyou, General Joseph E. Johnston avoid net only the extra expense in 
a forme ibinet officer in the Theo- curred through supporting the agent 
>: “eS velt administration and The New York Life Insurance but save the interview time as well 
inK- James G. Harbord, a retired Major Company has rendered a distinct 

public service over this long period ‘ * &* 


the Genera] in the United States Army. hi 
r . approaching a century. 
as ha nre lente , wr aS ° a ° . 3: . ¢ 1 } ] f 
ne | lents of two of our oldest You, its representatives, as did Faw outlook did appear alarming fo 
quite 
+4 y 


| and n amous universities, James your predecessors, bespeak for a a while, for, barring legis’a 
‘ent p y A nooal f re »¢ ] Timhoalac orea *j -inle " hich ¢ 1 1 
c Roland Angell of Yale and Nichola great principle, one in which I am against the scheme, it might lead 


add to in hearty accord—the principle of 
financial independence through life 

ary ; insurance. 

ds Below are extracts from the let- As a policyholder carrying a However, harking back to the many 

ter of Herbert H. Lehman, Governor large amount of insurance, I know conventions I have covered, and re- 

the satisfaction and contentment 

that comes from life insurance. 


. Murray Butler of Columbia to such a concentration of wealth as 
any the Inet? f » direc “ato . 
1) e lus if the directorate. 2s never before been dreamed of 
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uts f the State of New York, containing membering how hard life insurance 











1 a nm annrs +3, ra ‘ ie caruire . ‘ = P . . - . ° ' 
- ibe. nai mn of the public service Cooperation and ur fish sacri- salesmen described the job of selling 
f the New York Life Insurance fices of the many to mitigate the I became somewhat reassured. Ther 
gn mpany of which the institution of misfortune of the few should appeal can along a reprint of an Steel 
Te r ° f a Iyery 1a interected in thea rel. ainhe aAlUls bs -t eeu da ¢ eu Ulla 
ul fe insurance can be _ justifiably to everyone interested in tn wel “i. Ree ae a aa 
. fare of the country. The thrift on the subject from the Louisvill 
which has built up the great reser- Times which set my mind almost com- 
voir of the insurance assets has steteie ab uiek. tt came wc tlio 
been amply rewarded by the value Pe ee ge eer ees 
of life insurance during the present a a 
: economic depression. 
of , ane s a _of Pas ge te “HOSE newspapers see it 
through this period, think, snoulc ‘ ] £ +) . 
ner “eign — oo = : - the plan of the Oklahoma Stat 
or e a source of pride to all of our Insurance Commissioner ‘e al 
. . m™ULeaAlLI c ILA ISS) itl ¥* al 
i, citizens ‘ : " . - } 2 nog 
nsurance siot macnine a threat to ile 
the Herspert H. LEHMAN. sunypdannnaet . Rae 5 ee 
nts insurance agents are unduly alarmed 
~ savhine far s Sabai waoanid do. 
-he To this is added a keen apprecia- . Ne macnine, 101 a nICKe!, WV us 1 a¢ 
me , . : , Pi: liver a $200 policy good for 24 hours 
tion by Superintendent of Insurance if : 7 ad te 


tu figure that out you will 


sat ‘anrge S WV; Sachatek who charged . : 
at George 3S. Van Schaick who. charged urance at a rate of $01 a thou- 
with the immediate supervision of the It is possible that a few nickels 














nt affairs of insurance after six of the come from persons insurabl 
nd most trying financial years in the therwise, but the bulk of the business 
of history of the nation, finds nothing would be from those who could not tak 
: ; a : ' advantage of reasonable rates offers 
in- but praise to convey his sentiments , ‘ : 
h eX agi. : by agents. 
’ rarding one of the companies in “Tt lanks lik — ee ‘ ‘ 
e “o ding one « . It looks like a bad bargain at best, 
he his charge. and not a very promising business 
ila - a a a enterprise. Men may fear they will di 
e NeDral 1 OF une ‘ im afl- 1 + . , 

. - . . " the rear nut few axnect te ] 
tt, niversary of its existence by the } the year, Dut few expect t 
n- New York Life Insurance Company Sar 

; he insurance agent is likely to be 


is certainly an occasion for pride on 
the part of the State of New York. 

If the limit of the life of a corpo- his smile, and his occasional free m 
ration were the same as the limit of for the prospect. He need not fea 


Lew Wallace (Concluded on page 33) mechanization of his business. 


with us quite a while, with his figures 
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Let Death 
Take A Holiday 


Of course, if you insist upon 


thinking of spring in terms of 
winter or of joy in terms of 


sorrow —or, let us say. of life 
insurance in terms of death— 
there is really nothing we can 


do to prevent it... But we'd 


=> 
® x. re 
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~ 2 —~ | 
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rather you wouldn't. We think 
of life insurance as life insur- 
ance. with all that the name 
implies. Freedom from worry. 
4 comfortable old age. \ 
guaranteed estate. In a word, 
the comforts of life... Per- 
haps that is one reason why 
this seventy-vyear-old mutual 
company, with nearly one 
billion dollars of insurance in 
force, numbers among its 
policy owners many a wise 
business man who regards life 
insurance as the investment 
opportunity of a lifetime Yes 


—life insurance is very much 
alive. Let death take a holiday! 


PROVIDENT MUTUA 


RANCE ( PANY OF PHILA : 





This is one of a series of news- 


paper advert:sements published by 
Provident Mutual in 
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Samuel M. Foster 


Samuel M. 
chairman of the board of the Lincoln 
National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
chairman of the board of the Lincoln 
National Bank, died at his home April 
3 after an illness of six weeks. He was 


Foster, 83 years old, 


a former president of the insurance 
company and was widely known in life 
insurance circles. 

In 1913 Mr. Foster was appointed 
ambassador to Argentine by President 
Woodrow Wilson, but declined the ap- 
pointment. He was a nominee for the 
office of the Lieutenant Governor of 
Indiana in 1920 on the Democratic 
ticket, but went down in the Republican 
landslide of that year. 

He was a prominent figure in busi- 
ness and charitable circles in Fort 
Wayne throughout his life. He and his 
brother, the late Col. David N. Foster, 
were donors of the tract of land to 
the City of Fort Wayne where Foster 
park now is located. 

A daughter, Mrs. Alice Foster Mc- 
Culloch, survives. 


——<< 


Schedule for 1935 

The agency department of ¢h 
Equitable Life Insurance Company ¢ 
Iowa, issued as complete a schedule oj 
work for the fieldmen of the compan; 
as has yet been seen. The entire yea 
is covered with emphasis on certair 
birthdays, certain days and 
upon “seasonal” forms. Th 
schedule was prepared by the ageng 
department of the company, of which 
H. E. Aldrich, vice-president is head 
and under the supervision of §S. 4 
Swicher, advertising manager. 


special 
policy 


Speeding Up Sales 

“Speeding Up Sales” was the thens 
of the last meeting of the Fort Wayne 
Ind., salesmen of the Lincoln Nationa 
Life at the home offices. Harry \ 
Lytle, Jr., western manager of Ti 
Magazine; Marshall Holmes, Chicag 
representative for Better Homes a 
Gardens Magazine, and J. F. Hunt 
Chicago manager of the Maxon Out- 
door Advertising, all talked on the ger- 
eral subject. 
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sent on request. 





100th 
Charter Year 


(One hundred vears ago, the New England Mutual 
received from Massachusetts the first charter for a 
mutual life insurance company in America. 

Incorporated in 1835, organization was not com- 
pleted until 1843, because of a widespread depres- 
sion which paralyzed all business. 

Since that time, in spite of wars, epidemics and 
depressions, this company has gone steadily forward. 
[ts report for last year, the 91st in its long life. 
shows manv striking increases. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 
GEORGE WILLARD SMITH, President 
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Breaks Five-Year Record 

The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of lowa reports $10,392,192 for 
paid business in March, a gain of 
$3,603,980, or 53.1 per cent over March, 
1934. The month was the best that 
the company has enjoyed since March, 
1930, and the sixth largest in its en- 
tire history. All agencies reported con- 
sistent gains. 

As a result of this gain in paid pro- 
the Equitable of lowa entered 
1935, 43.2 
cent ahead of the first quarter’s pro- 
juction of last year with total paid 
usiness for the period of $20,758,384. 


duction, 


the second quarter of per 


OPPORTUNITY 


@ Advancement, 
“money-wise, is 
what most every- 
one seeks. Buffalo 
Mutual Life... old, 
substantial, pro- 
gressive... offers 
outstanding opportunity. @ If you are 
located in New York or Ohio and you 
seek a better opportunity for your proved 
ability... we invite you to write us in 
confidence. Address: J. C. Kreinheder, 
Supt. of Agents, Home Office, 452 Del- 
aware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
E. PARKER WAGGONER, 





BUFFALO MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


President 





Jefferson Standard Increase 
The Life 


surance Company of Greensboro, N. C., 


Jefferson Standard In- 


reports a gain in insurance in force 
during the first quarter of 1935. This 
company writes ordinary life insur- 


ance only. This first quarter gain fol- 


lows a splendid 1934 record when the 


Jefferson Standard was one of the 
country’s leaders in the percentage of 
gain in insurance in force. 


According to Agency Manager, A. R. 
Perkins, there was a steady flow of new 
the first 


conservation record 


insurance 


the 


paid-for during 


quarter and 


was excellent. 








TWENTY YEAR DIVIDEND EXHIBIT SUMMARIES PER $1000 
ORDINARY LIFE AT AGE 35—1935 BASIS 


(All Data Taken from 1935 Life Agents Brief Published by The Spectator) 
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Insurance Division of 
Management Ass’n Meets 


Close to 200 Large Buyers of 
Insurance Discuss Problems; 
Underwriters Join in Forum 


BY NEWTON E. SHADE 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., April 9.—Amid 
he pounding of waves and roar of the 
wind of a four-day Nor’easter, the 
fifth annual conference of the Ameri- 
an Management Association, Insur- 


ince Division, opened in the auditorium 
atop the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, 
ert i\ 
By 10 a. m., 175 large insurance 
yers, together with a number of in- 
rance sellers from various branches 
the business, awaited the call to 
order of J. Albert Robinson, of Me- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., and vice-presi- 
lent in charge of the insurence division 
f the A.M.A. In many ways this i 
ne of the most interesting insurance 
atherings of the year, not alone be- 
ause it is the only meeting at which 


the buyers and sellers are afforded the 


ypportunity to discuss mutual prob- 


lems, but because of the wide range of 
subjects, insurancewise, treated. 

The meeting was opened with an ad- 
welcome delivered by Colonel 


torty, president of A.M.A., dur- 


dress of 


C. M. 


ing which he described the functions of 
the organization as “A non-profit pro- 
fessional organization of executives 
who must get the day’s work done- 


practical solutions of practical prob- 


lems”; that the objective of these meet- 
ngs was to find ways and means to a 
better understanding of mutual prob- 
ems between buyer and seller and to 
the 


ducing to a 


cost but not the profit, by re- 


cut 


minimum waste and ob- 


nt methods. 


} 
SOI@SCE 


Chairman Robinson then introduced 


the first scheduled speaker, Paul L. 
Haid, president of the Insurance Ex- 
ecutives Association. Mr. Haid chose 
for his subject “Cooperation” and, 


peaking slowly and with deliberation, 


pointed out that, as the fire insurance 


companies found it necessary to act in 
concert on many problems for the 
good of the fire insurance business as 


for the 


cooperate 


a whole, so was it necessa 


large buyers of insurances 
the fire mutual 


with companies f 


enent 








RANKING TEN IN PREMIUMS OF 


FIRE COMPANY GROUPS 
(Data From 1935 Fire Index) 
Name of Net Total 
Group of Fire Premiums Admitted 
Insurance Companies Written Assets 
Home, New York .. $56,435,609 $152,864,612 
America Fore, New York 44,685,929 164,812,438 
Hartford, Hartford.... 35,049,442 99,128,289 
Crum & Forster, New 
York ‘ seees .. 27,924,804 80,482,812 
North America, Phila 26,887,863 103,048,183 
Royal, New York.. ‘ 20,281,142 62,029,880 
Loyalty, Newark.. .. 19,358,752 56,527,996 
Aetna (Fire), Hartford 18,265,584 49,830,808 
Great American, New 
York eeean 17,406,868 62,462,659 
Fireman's Fund, San 


Francisco 16,941,611 42,840,793 


Total of 10 leaders .$283,237,604 $874,028,470 
Percentage of 10 leaders 
to total of all com- 


panies 41.5 43.7 


"Casualty and Life affiliates not included. 


To many buyers of insurance, he 


continued, it seemed inconsistent with 
sound reason that there should be so 
many different methods and rules for 


rating, apparently con- 
the country. 
primarily, he said, to 


inspection and 
tradictory, throughout 
This wes due 
local laws and very often to conditions 
over which the companies had no con- 
trol. Within the last three years, how- 
ever, the companies have made a defi- 
nite effort to do all that was possible to 
differences and 
continuing to As further 
dence of the fire companies to reduce 
the Mr. Haid cited 
the unrelenting efforts along fire pre- 
vention, and educa- 
tional lines, and, particularly of inter- 


are 
evi- 


harmonize these 


do SO, 
cost of insurance, 
water protection 


est to big buyers, the introduction of 


wide covers. 
Ie also stated that of epproximately 
175 millions of fire premiums going 


to stock fire companies, 75 per cent is 
derived from small business exclusive- 
ly; 40 per cent of this covers residences 
and farm property and 25 per cent is 
mercantile Mr. Haid 
plain that the fire insurance 
companies were interested in cooperat- 
ing with the large insurance buyers. 
The fact that meetings 
tween the large buyers and his organi- 
zation had not accomplished any tan- 
gible results was due not to the lack of 


on small risks. 


made it 


previous be- 


cooperation, but rather to the absence 
of definite proposals. On the matter of 


reducing costs he stated that during 
the last three years, the fire companies 
have succeeded in reducing the me- 


chanics of rating and inspection a mat- 
ter of 3 per cent for a total of $5,- 
000,000. 


(Concluded on page 32) 


——— 


Ernest Palmer Reviews 
National Board Position 


Says Board's Objections to Illinois 
Code Were Amply Considered 
by Framers 


Because of reports that the Nationa 
Board of Fire Underwriters is 
ing to defeat the bill for a new insur. 
ance code for Illinois, due for a hear 
ing before the House 
this State 


Ernst Palmer, who 


WOTFk- 


insurance com- 


mittee week, Insurance [)j- 


rector was assist- 


ant general counsel of the Board, 191 


to 1923, issued a statement on April 6 


giving the history of the Nationa 
Board’s criticisms of this bill and his 


replies to them. This statement, he 
contends, shows that the Board’s 

jections have been amply considered 
and that the Board is therefore not 


in attempting to defeat the 
whole. 


justified 
bill as a 

On July 15, 1933, 
Palmer, he wrote to the National Boar 
and other 


says Director 


insurance organizations ask- 


ing for constructive criticism of the 
Illinois Code, but heard nothing from 
the Board until Jan. 25, 1935, when 


Assistant Counsel E. M. Griggs sent a 
list of 34 brief suggestions, of which 
15 urged some deletion. On Feb. 1, at 
the request of the code commission, Mr. 
Griggs submitted an amplified state- 
ment of 
on March 16 he conferred with Director 
almer at Springfield. Finally, on 
March 20, Mr. Griggs appeared at 4 
hearing of the Senate insurance com- 
mittee and submitted a formal series of 
19 amendments; these are reproduced 
in Director statement, 
amendment Mr. Griggs’ 
explanation and by the “insurance de 
partment view.” 

The 
mends the rejection of 14 of the 19 
amendments, admits that there is 
“some merit” in two of them, and it- 
dicates that its own amendments make, 
in its the three other pre 


. and 


‘suggested amendments,” 


Paimer’s each 


followed by 


insurance department recom 


opinion, 


posals unnecessary. 3ecause of the 
Board’s suggestion for deleting the 


words, “and no officer, director or trus 


tee, who is paid a salary for his se™ 


vices of more than two hundred do 

lars ($200) per month, shall receiv 

any other compensation or emolument, 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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H.O.L.C. Stock Company 


Association Orga nized 


J. M. Waller of Aetna Chosen as 
President; Gantert and Culver 
Other Officers 


“We are going into the business to 
keep the Government out of it,” said 
Sheldon Catlin, chairman of the organi 
zation committee, in calling to order the 
meeting which formally organized the 
Stock Company Association for the pur- 
pose of handling the insurance business 
f the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
About 50 representatives of 114 stock 
fre insurance companies met at the 
Commodore Hotel, New York City, on 
Friday morning. 


The officers chosen are as follows: 


President—J. M. Waller, vice-president 
f the Aetna Insurance Company; vice- 
president—F. A. Gantert, president of 
the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corpora- 


tion, and treasurer—B. M. Culver, pres- 
ident of the America Fore companies. 
The executive committee, also elected 
at that time, comprises the officers and 
Sheldon Catlin, vice-president of the 
Insurance Company of North America; 
Walter B. Cruttenden, vice-president of 
the Springfield Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company; Perrin C. Cothran, sec- 
retary of the Phoenix of Hartford; 
Wilfred Kurth, president of the Home 
f New York; W. J. Reynolds, vice- 
president of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., 
and I. C. White, vice-president of the 
Hartford Fire. 

After Mr. Catlin had opened the 
meeting, Mr. Kurth was selected as 
chairmen of the meeting and Mr. 
Cothran as secretary. The efficient con- 
duct of the meeting indicated thorough 
preliminary organization. The nominat- 
ing committee consisted of: R. M. An- 
derson, vice-president of the National 
Fire Insurance Company of Hartford; 
Charles C. Hannah, Boston manager of 
the Fireman’s Fund; J. Victor Herd, 
Vice-president of the Fire Association 
f Philadelphia; Harold Junker, vice- 
president of the United States Fire of 
New York, and Charles M. Kerr, presi- 
dent of the Farmers Fire of York, Pa. 

Immediately after the organization 
meeting the executive committee met 
to adopt the rules of practice that the 
association will follow. The association’s 
heedquarters will be in Washington and 
will be in charge of a secretary and a 
manager, who are to be selected by 
the executive committee 
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Death of Secretary 
of Travelers Fire 

Robert H. Williams, vice-president 
and secretary of the Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company, died last week at 
the age of 49 at Coral Gables, Fla., 
where he had gone in January for his 
health. He had been ill for several 
months. 

Joining the Travelers’ organization 
in January, 1925, as vice-president of 
the Travelers Fire, which had been in- 
corporated in the previous year, Mr. 
Williams organized the company’s 
home office and field staff and inaugu- 
rated the underwriting of fire insur- 
ance and allied lines. 


Alfred F. Turton 

To New Jersey 
Alfred F. Turton, 

agent for the Agricultural Group of 

Watertown, New York, has been trans- 

ferred to New Jersey. The announce- 


Virginia state 


ment from the home office indicates 
that Mr. Turton will devote his time 
to the Empire State Insurance Com- 
pany throughout New Jersey and per- 
haps in some nearby territory. 

In Virginia, Mr. Turton’s work will 
be taken over by Edward Bruce Fraley, 
who resigns his position as Virginia 
special agent for a group of companies 
operating in the Virginia-Carolina de- 
partment. 


Fire Mutual Results 
Were Good in 1934 


172 Such Companies Showed 
That Dividends to Policyholders 
Aggregated $38,259,846 


One hundred and seventy-two of the 
leading mutual fire insurance com- 
panies in the United States had assets 
at the end of 1934 amounting to $225, 
344,019, as shown by tabulations ap- 
peared in The Spectator Fire Index. 
These companies write about 65 per 
cent of all the mutual fire insurance 
written in this country, and their sur- 
plus to policyholders aggregated $119, 
097,743, as shown by their financial 
statements of December last. 

The 172 mutual fire insurance com- 
panies had net premiums written of 
$97,876,876, and their total income 
amounted to $106,606,628. 

Outstanding among the accomplish- 
ments of these mutuals last year was 
the fact that their dividends to policy 
holders aggregated $38,259,846, and 
that they made an underwriting profit 
of $38,199,318. 

The underwriting income earned last 
year for the 172 fire insurance mutu 


als was $90,325,323, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE CELEBRATES 
TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR 


The first day of this week marked 
the 225th anniversary of what is now 
known as the Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 
It has been said that the sun never sets 
on the British Empire—this Sun has 
been rising ever since the deed of co- 
partnership of the Sun Fire Office was 
executed in London on April 7, 1710. 

Charles Povey, a man of varied gifts 
end attainments, was the founder of 
the Sun. Whereas previously fire insur- 
ance had been restricted to buildings in 
the London area, Povey in 1708 or- 
ganized the Exchange House Fire Office 
for insuring property in London and 
Westminster. The expansion continued 
in the following year, when the Com- 
pany of London Insurers was started 
to promote insuring outside the London 
area, and early in 1710 this company 
gained control of the older organiza- 
tion. The name of the Sun Fire Office 
developed from the use by both com- 
panies of the now familiar sun emblem. 








The history of the Sun Insurance 
Office, “‘the oldest insurance office in 
the world,” includes much of the early 
history of fire fighting, and at the com- 
pany’s head office in Threadneedle 
Street, London, are not only the old 
strong-box in which the first funds were 
kept but also many interesting relics 
of 18th Century fire fighting. As a rep- 
resentative of The Spectator reported 
after visiting the London office in 1929, 
“there are also some fine old engrav- 
ings showing the Sun Fire engines rush- 
ing wildly to fires with the firemen, 
some in high silk hats and long-tailed 
coats, sitting calmly and proudly on the 
fire engine.” 

At present the Sun’s interests in the 
United States are represented by its 
American branch, by its domestic fire 
company subsidiaries, the Patriotic In 
surance Company of America and the 
Sun Underwriters Insurance Company 
of New York, and the Sun Indemnity. 
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H.O.L.C. Pool 
Gets Rules 


Interesting to all in the fire insur- 
ance business was the meeting held in 
New York City last week to organize 
the stock companies’ pool for writing 
Home Owners Loan Corporation busi- 
ness on the agreed 


basis previously 


upon with the H.O.L.C. Named the 
Stock Company Association, the pool 
will soon be busy with its new pro- 
cedure and the story of the organiza- 


noted elsewhere in 
these pages, will have gone into his- 
tory. Remains, then, the operation of 
the pool—as to be seen—and the rules 
further it. 
approval of the 
H.O.L.C., the formulated rules of prac- 
tice will probably not be 
any Important particular. 

As drawn up, the rules contain many 
trenchant 


tion session, as 


of practice adopted to 


Though subject to 


altered in 


stipulations. For instance, 
Article 1, Paragraph G, declares that 
no distribution of surplus funds of the 
Stock mem- 
bers shall be made until such time as 


Company Association to 
its operations shall have produced an 
underwriting profit on an earned basis, 
Says this section candidly, “It is the 
intent of this stipulation to 
the distribution of any 


prohibit 
funds of the 
prior to that time when 
the income will be sufficient to pay the 
losses, the operating cost and to set 


Association 


up an adequate contingency reserve in 
an amount to be determined by the 
executive committee in addition to the 
reserves necessary to comply with 
the prevailing practice 
of conservatively managed insurance 
companies, whichever is the greater.” 
Nicely put, isn’t it? Sounds like the 
remark of Kipling’s Mulvaney that 


” 


state laws or 


‘tis a Solomon of a judgmint it is. 
It will, indeed, provide a yardstick of 
reserve measurements for all fire in- 
surance companies’ guidance. A good 
thing, too, say those in the know. The 
section continues: “In the event of the 
liquidation of the affairs of this Asso- 
ciation, the provision of this 


section 
hall be inoperative. 

That provision for an “adequate con- 
tingency reserve” shows the temper 
and expectations of the companies ac- 


cepting membership in the stock pool. 


Insolvency 
Provided For 


Two important points covered in the 
rules of Stock Com 
Association are the question of 
participation and that of 


practice for the 
pany 


degree of 


possible insolvency. Nothing was over- 
looked by the rules as adopted and the 
inclusion of the insolvency potential 
indicates the care used in all procedure 
with the H.O.L.C. As to participation, 
Article II, Paragraph H, after author- 
izing the making of contracts, 
says: 

“Each member company of the As- 
sociation shall participate in the total 
items of expenses, liability, income, 
outgo, profit or loss arising out of the 
operations of the Association, to the 
extent of its participation in such As- 
sociation.” So much for what the 
companies are individually to get out 
of it and what expense they will bear. 

Unanimous agreement on the poten- 
tial of insolvency showed the fine spirit 
of cooperation displayed at the organi- 
zation meeting. Says paragraph H 
on this possible, but not expected, fea 


etc., 


ture: 

“In the event of 
any member company, losses 
policies issued in the name of 
company shall, upon direction of the 
executive committee, be paid to the 
assured by the remaining solvent mem- 
bers in the proportion which the 
amount of the liability of each member, 
bears to the liability of all members, 
excluding that of the insolvent mem- 
ber and, on losses under policies issued 
by members other than such insolvent 
member, the proportion of liability of 
such member shall be automatically 
distributed among, assumed by and 
be payable by all other members in 
such proportion, provided that such 
payment shall not relieve the insolvent 
member from liability to the remain- 
ing solvent members for the net pro- 
portion of such payment which such 
insolvent member would otherwise have 
made.” Technically, under this rule, 
the H.O.L.C. becomes somewhat fav- 
ored. Its losses will be paid even 
though a company become insolvent. 
Some have pointed out that 
a home owning assured, not having 
need of the H.O.L.C., is not in such 
a preferred position. 


the insolvency of 
under 
such 


brokers 


Underwriting Powers 


Clearly Defined 


On the question of admitting new 
member companies to the Stock Com- 
pany Association for H.O.L.C. lines, 
the rules of practice of the organiza- 
tion are definite. Article V of the 
rules stipulates: 

“New members may be admitted to 
the Association within 60 days after 


the date of the agreement between the 
members of this Association and the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, or at 
the end of any calendar year. Each 
new member shall assume its allotted 
participation in the total transactions 
of the Association arising on or afte: 
the effected date of its admission and 
shall participate in all income and 
outgo in respect of transactions of the 
Association uncompleted or unreported 
en the effective date of admission or 
arising thereafter in connection with 
business written prior thereto. Each 
incoming member shall pay into the 
funds of the Association such sum as 
shall be determined by the executive 
committee, based upon its participa- 
tion in the Association.” 

Provision is made in the rules de- 
fining the underwriting powers of the 
Association by declaring that “The 
Association shall, in the name or names 
of its member companies (a) accept, 
underwrite, subscribe and renew bind- 
ers, certificates and policies of insur- 
ance lightning, 
windstorm, aircraft, explosion, riot and 
civil commotion, earthquake or loss of 
rent and rental values.” 

Apart from the foregoing, the rules 
of the Stock Company Association, as 
adopted, permit that body to transact 
any matters which may affect its opera- 
tion, including the establishment of 
branches other than the headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., the handling of 
bank accounts, settlement and defense 
of claims and all such items as would 
naturally accrue to a unit which will 
function, to all intents and purposes, 
as a single company. 


against loss by fire, 


Fireworks 


Didn't Flare 

After being heralded both at the 
mid-winter meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents in 
Florida and among some of the af- 
fected company executives, the gather- 
ing of fire insurance company men and 
agents held last week provided no ex 
plosives and no evidence of dissension 
which might have been obvious to ex 
ternal eyes. 

The company men were represented 
by a committee of the Insurance Execu- 
tives Association, the chairman of 
which is B. M. Culver, president of the 
America Fore Group; while the agents 
had their own committees headed by 
Kenneth H. Bair, chairman of theif 
executive committee. As first proposed, 
the joint gathering was to discuss with 
some emphasis the attitude of stock 
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companies toward mutuals and the 
competition elements between stock and 
non-stock producers. Such a declara- 
tion of purposes naturally focused at- 
tention on the gathering. 

However, no outward semblance of 
anything unseemly developed and ap- 
parently the session was more in the 
nature of a preliminary skirmish than 
anything else. At the close of the 
joint conference, Paul Haid, president 
of the Insurance Executives Associa- 
tion, and Walter H. Bennett, secretary 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, joint!y declared that the 
meeting had been held for a considera- 
tion of a wide field of subjects of com- 
mon interest to companies and agents. 
Said their communique: 

‘Both the agents’ and companies’ 
representatives expressed a very sin- 
cere desire for a closer cooperation in 
the joint handling of subjects affecting 
their respective interests. The meet- 
ing developed an encouraging unanim- 
ity of opinion which prompted the 
members of the two committees to de- 
cide that further conferences are war- 
ranted at an early date.” 

Now the agents are hoping that the 
theory of the joint meeting will not 
meet the same fate that was met by 
the supposed joint conferences in 1931, 
when nothing eventuated. 


Examiners Now 
Win Recognition 

With the pressure for managerial ef- 
ficiency which resulted from the worst 
days of the depression period, fire in- 
surance companies began to look to 
their own “forgotten men.” Among 
such, they found the fire insurance 
examiner. Long had he been over- 
looked: long had he struggled to give 
services allegedly worth thousands in 
exchange for salaries that were counted 
almost in pennies, long had he occupied 
a post whose importance was over- 
looked so long as market speculation 
saw the fatted calf growing fatter each 
day. 

Supposed to be, in action, a cross 
between a building engineer, a struc- 
tural chemist and a Solomon, the fire 
insurance examiner actually was, for a 
period, a neglected individual strug- 
gling to do a job for which he received 
little recognition and less pay. His 
education might have cost a company 
some $25,000, but his subsequent ac- 
tions remained unsung until necessity 
clamped down on the fire insurance 
business with harsh fingers and made 
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executives realize that they were, after 
all, not omnipotent bankers and ebul- 
lient brokers, but men engaged in an 
underwriting business that demanded 
constant care, cautious procedure and 
a strong eye for “the long pull.” 

Indicative of the revival of official 
interest in fire insurance examiners 
and the importance of their duties were 
the remarks recently addressed to the 
Fire Insurance Examiners Association 
in New York City by R. R. Wilde, 
secretary and Western manager of the 
Corroon & Reynolds Group. This 
astute executive, with a fire insurance 
background dating back to work with 
the North British & Mercantile in 1911, 
has been an ardent advocate on behalf 
of better examinations and a recogni- 
tion of those who make them. Of 
prime importance to the examiner 
himself, Secretary Wilde lists “1. 
Knowledge of the business including 
(a) knowledge of the territory under 
supervision; and (b) knowledge of the 
agency plant in his territory. 2. Thor- 
oughness. 3. Decisiveness. 4. Effi- 
ciency in correspondence. 5. Coopera- 
tion.” 


Delay Dangerous 
to Ship Safety 


Despite the public sentiment in favor 
of action, despite the obvious need of 
a planned course, despite the reiterated 
suggestions which have appeared in 
these pages since the Morro Castle 
disaster, fire insurance, as such, has 
yet to take an aggressive part in de- 
manding the enactment of new regula- 
tions for the conservation of property 
on vessels and proper fire protection 
of the ships themselves. This inertia 
is perhaps understandable. There is 
excellent and ponderous precedent for 
it. 

At its recent annual meeting, the 
National Fire Waste Council heard S. 
D. McComb, manager of the Marine 
Office of America, describe methods 
and means embodied in pending legis- 
lation to prevent destruction of prop- 
erty and loss of life at sea. It might 
be a good thing if that speech were 
to focus the attention of fire insurance 
companies to such an extent that the 
marine carriers would jointly call upon 
Washington for the passage of the 
Safety of Life at Sea Convention and 
similar regulatory legislation now 
pending. Such a move would certainly 
improve public confidence in insurance 
and, incidentally, would lower loss 
ratios. 


SMOKE 


By GENE RoescH 


DID so meet an old timer the other 

day! Yes I did! How did I know he 
was an old timer? Well, we began to 
talk of “shoes and ships and sealing 
wax” and finally of cabarets and other 
spots of conviviality. ’Twas all at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, lad, and ’twas 
a famous victory! Now, though the 
hostelry no longer draws the same folk 
who once frequented it, a crowd passes 
down the alley and we sat and watched 
and, watching, chatted. He told of the 
nights at the Astor’s ballroom when 
Madeline DuBois danced; of Maurice 
and Walton in the Biltmore; of Castles 
in the Air across the street from us; 
of Justine Johnstone’s club; of Maxine 
Elliott who was born Jessica Dermot; 
of Churchill’s which has long since been 
a Chinese restaurant; of the billboard 
that showed shapely limbs poised on a 
champagne glass to advertise The Girl 
from Rector’s; of Annette Kellerman’s 
daring swim suit; of the Domino 
Room; of Murray’s with its revolving 
dance floor on which cubs not yet dry 
behind the ears were wont to squire 
unattached Jersey matrons; and of this 


and of that. 
* * 


HEATERWISE, he even remem- 
bered the Boys of Company B; 
Maude Adams fighting manfully with 
feminine form against the pirates in 
Barrie’s classic; Billie Burke, then in 
the morning of her still radiant day, 
worrying about mustard seed in Land 
of Promise and little reckoning the 
glorification of the American girl; 
Olive Wyndam shrieking piercingly in 
The Knife; the Irish miss who became 
Laurette Taylor and lent a sugary taste 
to Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm; 
Mary Nash and the perennial Henry 
Hull thrilling budding debutantes in 
the opium den scene of The Man Who 
Came Back; Julia Sanderson, Donald 
Brian and Joseph Cawthorn singing 
“Julia and Donald and Joe,” Ruth 
Chatterton in Daddy Longlegs. 
* * * 
UERIED the talker of me, sud- 
denly: “And where did you learn 
of life, m’boy?” Sadly I looked him in 
the eye as I delivered my cherry-tree 
retort: “At the Pre Catelan, when 
Maxims and Kennedy’s were fun and 
Reisenwebers had not yet moved up- 
town to the Circle.” “Boy, did I call 
you,” he snorted, “By the Gods, you’re 


as old as I. Ho, waiter—-two of the 
oe 


same. 
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Three Promoted Fester, Fothergill Pavonia Fire Now 
by Great American and Hartung Move Controls Seaboard 

The Great American Insurance Com- Fester, Fothergill & Hartung, for The Pavonia Fire Insurance Com. 
pany of New York has elected three many years at 110 William Street, pany of Jersey City, N. J., through its 
new secretaries—John C. Evans, Her- have moved into new quarters at 90 maneel purchase of 66 2/3 per cent of 
bert Ryman and J. G. Niederlitz. Mr. John Street. They are the United ip, outstanding stock of the Seaboard 


Evans, who gained his field experience 
in his native state, Texas, became as- 
sistant secretary of the Home Insurance 
in 1924 and secretary in 1930. He re- 
signed in December, 1933, joining the 
staff of the Great American on Jan. 1, 
1934, 

Mr. Ryman, who was formerly with 
Bureau, joined the 
American in 1923 
assistant secretary in April, 1934. Mr. 
Niederlitz has devoted all his business 
and was 

Ameri 


che Reinsurance 


Great and became 


life to insurance accountancy 
chief 
can before 
in October, 1933. 


accountant of the Great 
being appointed assistant 


secretary 


25 Years With Standard Fire 
Twenty-five years of service with the 
Standard Company of 
Hartford April 1 
by Joseph K. Hooker, its vice-president 
1924. Mr. Hooker, who had been 
Standard since 


Fire Insurance 


} 
were completed on 


Since 
organiza- 
ident of the 


with the 
tion, was also vice-pré 
Insuran 


\utomobile Company. 


Ernest Palmer Reviews 
Board Objections 


(Concluded from page 24) 


indirectly,” th 
department plans to limit the applica- 


directly or Insurance 


tion of this provision to domestic life 


insurance companies. The other rec- 


ommendation found to have merit con- 


cerned the indorsement of the agent’s 


number, which. the Board con- 


license 
sidered unnecessary. 

One of the more controversial topics 
1cerns the investment by one insur- 


ance in the stock of another; 


company 
the Board held that the limitation was 
too drastic, but Director Palmer re- 
that the 


companies “to invest 50 per cent of the 


code permits insurance 


plies 


surplus which belongs to the company 
n the stocks of another insurance com- 
pany, and we believe that is sufficient. 
Here again, however, this applies with 


full force only to domestic companies 


and will not hamper legitimate invest- 


ments of foreign companies provided 


they do not, to an unreasonable extent, 
invest their funds in the stocks of other 
insurance companies and provided such 
investment does not jeopardize the sol- 
the company.” 


vency oil 


States managers for a number of for- 
eign reinsurance companies, including 
the Union & Phenix Espanol of Madrid, 
the Urbaine Fire of Paris, the French 
Union & Universal of Paris, the Jupi- 
ter General of Bombay, India, and the 
Baltica Insurance Company of Copen- 
hagen. 


Fire Insurance Company of Atlantic 
City, N. J., has acquired a controlling 
interest in the latter organization. 
The Seaboard Fire will continue to 
function as hitherto, operating chiefly 
in Atlantic City, N. J., though it may 
enter the Jersey City territory because 
of the low loss ratio obtaining there, 
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Urbaine gire Snourance Co. 


“Paro, France 


United States Branch Statement 


as of 


December 31, 1934 


ASSETS 
( . State iM 
B le ¢ 4 ie) 
\ Orv B . 1 4460 
Cash B . 39.238 
\ reds MH cesecsses 2,432 
B nce y Ce ng ( 
ur . ¢ t e ivs) ) 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums. $ 8 





Reserve for Outstanding Losses.. 





Reserve for All Other Liabilities 7 3.48 
Contingency Reserve, represet : 
difference between value carried 
n Assets and actual Dec. 31, 
34 market quotations on all 

nds and stocks owned..... 3,549.82 
Yeposit Capital ..... $200,000.00 

Sur] r 1 Lia 

s 728 ).44 

Surplus as regards licyholders 128,060.44 

‘ ‘ 





FIRE REINSURANCE 


FESTER, FOTHERGILL & HARTUNG 


United States Managers 


90 John Street, New York 
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Insurance Too Costly, 


Too Rigid, Buyers Say 


J. A. Robinson, at Insurance Con- 
ference of A.M.A., Gives View- 
point of the Customer 


that the conference might 
“save the insurance business from 
itself,” J. Albert Robinson, of the de- 
partment of insurance management of 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., and vice- 
president in charge of the insurance 
division of the American Management 
Association, covered and—unlike the 
hoop-skirt of his introduction—touched 
insurance 
believe 


Hoping 


many phases of the 
which large 
improved to the benefit of all 
marked in 


upon 
business buyers 
might be 
concerned. His paper, as 
its ability as it was ample in coverage, 
was presented on Tuesday at the sec- 
ond day of the A.M.A. insurance divi- 
sion’s conference at Atlantic City. 

Management believes, said Mr. 
inson, that “the national insurance bill 
not because profits are 


tob- 
high,” 
excessive but because “‘the expense fac- 
due largely to 


is too 


tor is too burdensome,” 
“the duplications and complications of 
regulatory control.”” The insurance in- 
dustry also, he said, “is unable to sup- 
ply with facility and simplicity the 
kind of insurance coverage frequently 
required or preferred by management.” 
recognized that the fault lies 
with the insurance busi- 
is hampered by “the ab- 
surd diversity of the laws enacted to 
control 


sut he 
not entirely 
hess, which 
ts operations,” making desir- 
able “the adoption of a uniform insur- 
in all the states.” 
detail, Mr. 
son objected to the taxation of 


ance act 
Going into more Robin- 
insur- 
ance premiums, urged the selection of 
qualified insurance department officials, 
multiplicity of fire in- 
surance rating bureaus and of policy 
contracts 


regretted the 


warned against the increas- 


ing cost of workmen’s compensation 


} 


and the danger of monopolistic state 


fund insurance, and concurred in Mr. 
DuBois’ remarks the previous day call- 
ing for the maintenance of flexibility 
In inland marine underwriting. 
Furthermore, Mr. Robinson consid- 
ered the problem of agents’ commis- 
sions in acquisition cost, advocating 


that con 
and insofar as 


paid only when 
that the 


missions be 


earned and 
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RANKING TEN IN CASUALTY 
PREMIUMS IN MARYLAND 
Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
United States Fidelity & 

GE iécnwiekecenses $876,874 $1,957,216 
Maryland Casualty Co...... 715,234 452,460 
New Amsterdam Casualty... 567,555 240,411 
Fidelity and Casualty Co. of 

i. Beevesshecteqsece ses 411,111 174,396 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of 

BK  peneeseonneraseseces 344,333 280,906 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 322,629 105,565 
Travelers Insurance Co... .. 315,637 129,114 
Aetna Life Insurance Co... 291,149 105,684 
Employers Liability........ 286,467 104,333 
Hartford Accident and In- 

Gemmtlty Ce. wccsvcccs ... 263,076 


160,602 


Total . $4,394,065 $3,710,687 








New Deputy for 
N. Y. Department 


Edward McLoughlin, who has been 
special deputy in charge of the New 
York Title and Mortgage Company 
since it was taken over for rehabilita- 
tion by the New York State Insurance 
Department, has been named Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance. 

Mr. McLoughlin joined the Insurance 
Department in 1930 as secretary to 
Superintendent Albert Conway. A 
year later he was appointed as attor- 
ney to the Superintendent of Insurance 
in liquidation proceedings and, for a 
time, attorney to the Superintendent as 


rehabilitator of the National Surety 
Company. 
D. William Leider, Special Deputy 


Superintendent of Insurance in charge 
of the Lawyers Title and Guranty Co., 
has been appointed to take over Mr. 
McLoughlin’s work at the New York 
Title and Mortgage Company. 








number of agents be reduced. Payment 
of brokers by the insured and direct 
selling of 
panies were also mentioned favorably. 
The logical justification of wholesale 
buying and the advantage to the large 
underwriting 


insurance by stock com- 


corporation of special 
facilities like the factory insurance as- 
and the Interstate Under- 
writers Board were brought out. 

In closing, Mr. Robinson that 
“a wider development of the genuine 
all-risk contract is needed if insurers 
are to fulfill their real functions,” and 
urged that insurers other than life 
should be “permitted to write all lines 
of insurance which were not definitely 


sociations 


said 


contrary to public policy.” 








Details of Nebraska’s 
Monopolistic Bond Fund 


Act Provides That No Loss Claim 
Shall Be Obligation of the 
State 


The monopolistic bond fund bill of 
Nebraska, just signed by Governor 
Cochran, carries the provision that the 
fund shall not assume any liability 
from the State and that no loss claim 
shall be construed to be an obligation 
of the State. It furthermore provides 
that in the event that deficits may arise 
shall be levied to make these 
good. The underlying reason for these 
specific provisions apparently is to be 
found in the guaranty of deposits in 
State banks upon which the State em- 
barked 26 years ago, on which venture 
the State spent thousand of dollars in 
the administration of the law, to find 
that when the books were closed the 
deficit exceeded $23,000,000, all owed to 
depositors in banks that failed. 

To this monopolistic fund the State 
will contribute $100,000, to be used as 
a revolving fund. Administration of 
the law will be conferred upon the State 
soard of Educational Lands and Funds 
which, with the advice of the State Di- 
rector of Insurance, is to fix the 
premiums on all public funds. All pub- 
lic officers, except school 
teachers and those who are permitted 


no tax 


policemen, 


to furnish a personal bond, must se- 
cure their surety bonds from the fund. 
The coverage will include hold-up and 
burglary risks and where the term is 
for more than a year the premium must 
be paid in advance for the entire period 
of election or appointment. Deposit of 
securities coming into 
public officers by virtue of their offices 
may be required as a further security 
and the board, finally, is empowered 
to reinsure all risks over $25,000. 


possession of 


Alabama Speakers 


Hamilton C. Arnall, of 
Ga., president of the Georgia Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, and Sidney 
O. Smith, of Gainesville, Ga., member 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agent 
will be two of the speakers at the an- 
nual convention of the Alabama asso- 
ciation in Mobile, May 9-10. 


Newnan, 
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Col. Dunham Retires 


As Conn. Commissioner 


Other Veterans, Including Merton 
L. Brown and E. Forest Mitchell, 
Also Replaced in Office 


Several announcements concerning 
changes in insurance commissionerships 
were made throughout the country dur- 
ing the pest week including the retire 
office of known 
Howard P. Dunham of 
and Merton L. 
Massachusetts. Colonel Dunham va- 


cates the Connecticut commissionership 


ment from such well 
officials as 


Connecticut Brown of 


after 12 years of distinguished service 
in that office. 
Governor Charles A. Templeton, he was 


Appointed in 1923 by 


reappointed in 1927 by Governor Trim- 
again in 1931 by 
although the latter is of a dif- 


ble and Governor 
Cross, 
ferent political persuasion. 

that the 
workers 


It is understood, however, 


pressure of Democratic party 
in Connecticut finally succeeded in win- 
ning from Governor Cross the appoint- 
of a Democrat to the post. During 
office, Colonel Dunhem 
prominent in the councils of the 
National Conventions of 
Commissioners, 


ment 


his tenure of 


was 
Insurance 
having been at one 
time president of the organization and 
on various occasions has served as the 
chairman of important committees. 
Colonel succeeded 
Hartford 
prominent 
A former 
man, employed on the 
Waterbury American and the Hartford 
Times, 


Dunham is being 
Blackall, 


been a 


in office by John C. 
who has 


the state Senate. 


attorney, 
member of 
newspaper 


Mr. Blackall later served as sec- 
Congressman Lonergan of 
Connecticut, and_ to 
Mapes of Michigan. 


Georgetown University in Washington 


retary to 
Congressman 
He studied Jaw at 


while engaged in his secretaria! duties 


and was admitted to the Connecticut 
bar in 1923. 

Merton L. Brown, one of the most 
influential members of the National 


Convention of Insurance Commission- 


ers, retired on April 6 and was suc- 
De Celles, a pro- 
Mr. 


is more or less the 


ceeded by Francis J. 
fessor of law at Boston College. 
3rown’s retirement 
fulfillment of a campeign pledge of 
Governor James M. Curley’s. 

Other changes in commissionerships 
include the states of Kentucky and 
California. Governor Ruby Laffoon 
has replaced G. B. Senff with McKay 
Reed & Reed, general agents 
Hancock Mutual Life In- 


Reed of 
for the John 





Howard P. Dunham 





surance Company in Louisville. The 
insurance law in Kentucky gives juris- 
diction over the insurance department 
to the instead of the state 
auditor es formerly. 

As forecast in The Spectator, S. E. 
Carpenter of Los Angeles, well known 
insurance circles, was 
appointed insurance commissioner of 
California on April 4 by Governor 
F. F. Merriam. Mr. Carpenter succeeds 
E. Forest Mitchell, who has served two 
years beyond the expiration of his term. 


Governor 


in Pacific Coast 


Compensation Limits 
Proposed in Florida Bill 


A bill to 
pensation has been introduced into the 
Florida Legislature, with the stipula- 
tion that compensation for disability 
will not exceed $18 per week nor be 
less than the minimum of $4, except 
for those whose weekly wage is less 
than the minimum, in which case they 
will receive their full weekly wage. 

Under the provisions of the proposed 
bill the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
would be administered by an industrial 
commission of three members to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor. 


regulate workmen’s com- 


Illinois Code Hearing 

The much discussed 
bill, prepared for Illinois by its direc- 
tor of insurance, Ernest Palmer, had a 
hearing last week before the Senate in- 
surance committee and was expected to 
be considered by the House committee 
this week. Many insurance men have 
expressed opposition to it as being un- 
fair to stock companies. 


insurance code 


eee 


Numerous Changes In 


Liability Manual Made 


Bureau Revises Classifications 
and Rates in Elevator, Theater 
and Product Coverages 


classi- 
Manual! of 


Numerous changes in rules, 
fications and rates in the 
Liability Insurance are effective coun- 
trywide today, April 8, it has been an- 
nounced by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
The revisions for the most part affect 
elevator, theater, product, and resi- 
dence, estate and farm public liability 
risks, but certain minor changes have 
been made in other public liability coy- 
erages as well. 

While the revisions in the standard 
limits rates are chiefly upward in na- 
ture, a substantial reduction in the 
charges for excess limits coverages has 
been made. According to the National 
Bureau, this reduction will tend to 
minimize or entirely offset the effect 
of increases as far as individual policy- 
holders are concerned. 

A new method for rating theater 
liability risks is outstanding among the 
changes, according to the National Bu- 
reau. In the past, premium charges 
for these risks have been based on seat- 
ing capacity. They will now be rated 
according to the number of admis- 
sions. 
rating 


“The change in the basis for 


theater risks,” the bureau said, “is in 
recognition of the fact that exposure t 
hazard is really influenced by the nun- 
ber of patrons attending performances 
Due to the continued adverse develop- 
ment of theater public liability exper'- 
ence in certain territories, principally 
in large cities, a revision in rates has 
been made necessary and a general in- 
crease in premium level has resulted 
However, because of the new method 
upon which rates are to be based, the 
premiums for individual theaters may 
be changed but slightly or actually b 


Ue 


reduced.” 
Rates for elevator public liability 
insurance have been completely tf 


vised for the entire country for the 
first time since 1925. The changes rep- 
resent an effort to bring rate sched- 
ules into harmony with the latest ex 
perience countrywide, and both 
creases and decreases are involved. 
A general increase in the cost 
inspection and engineering service, Pat 
ticularly on important classifications, 
is pointed out by the National Burea! 
1935 


The Spectator, April 11, ! 
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gs having a direct bearing upon in- 
creases in elevator premium rates. As 
machinery risks, 


is a 


in steam boiler and 


inspection service for elevators 
more important and frequently a more 
costly item than actual losses. 

For product public liability insur- 
ance, the new rates affect principally 
risks involving the sale of food prod- 
ucts, and represent a general increase 
for a number of classifications in this 
Increases for the following 
are considered most important: Bak- 
eries, New York and Massa- 
chusetts; confectionery stores and con- 
fectionery manufacturing’ establish- 
ments, grocery stores, five and ten cent 
stores, ice cream distributors in New 
York State, and bottling works. Re- 
ductions in have been made for 
meat, fish and poultry stores and pack- 
In many classifications no 
been made. Minimum 
classifications have 


category. 


outside 


rates 


ing houses. 
changes have 
premiums for all 
been increased. 
Commenting on the experience in 
product public liability insurance, the 
National Bureau emphasizes that a 
continued adverse trend has developed. 
“Casualty underwriters are particu- 
larly concerned over this class of busi- 
ness, are watching its progress with 
interest, are exercising consider- 
able caution in accepting risks. Claim 
and loss costs have risen continuously, 
and in all probability the present up- 


and 


ward revisions in rate level will still 
prove inadequate to carry the busi- 
ness.” 


Upward revisions in rates for one 
and two-family dwelling risks in resi- 
dence, estate and farm public liability 
insurance have been made in the fol- 
lowing territories: Greater New York; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Newark, Paterson, 
Passaic and Hudson County, New Jer- 
sey; and the States of Missouri and 
Massachusetts. Changes in Massa- 
chusetts affect also the rates for three 
and four-family dwellings. Rates for 
the remaining territories of the United 
States remain the same. A number of 
the definitions and underwriting rules 
for this class of liability insurance have 
been amended to indicate more clearly 
their application. 


Hartford Municipal Coverage 
G. Burgess Fisher and J. Henry 
McManus have been reappointed by 
the Hartford city board of contract 
and supply as distributing trustees for 
the division of commissions on munic- 
pal insurance among eligible agents. 
The Sp 
f 


tator, April 11, 1935 


AMERICAN ACCORD WITH LLOYDS 
NOT AFFECTED BY CANADA STATUS 


The new relationship between Amer- 
ican surety companies and underwrit- 
ers of London Lloyds, under which the 
latter ceased writing new business in 
the American bankers’ and_ brokers’ 
blanket bond market at the beginning 
of the year, 


fected, it is understood, by the recent 


current will not be af- 
authorization by Lloyds of the Anglo- 
Canadian Underwriters, Ltd., Toronto, 
to write business for Lloyds. 

Under the this 
which The Spectator outlined more ex- 


terms of accord, 


tensively in a recent issue, Lloyds 
underwriters may retain and renew 
business in the United States which 
they already have on their books. 


Pending legislation in Congress inim- 


ical to London Lloyds interests, plus 
heavy losses accruing from large bank- 
ers’ and brokers’ blanket bonds, have 
persuaded Lloyds that this new agree- 
ment would serve their purpose better 
than continuance of direct writing of 
such bonds. In return for their sur- 
render of new business to the American 
surety companies, Lloyds will benefit 
by the reinsurance of these bonds to 
an amount sufficient to offset the loss 
of direct writing. 

into this ac- 


An interesting insight 


cord was obtained in recent conversa- 
tions between a representative of The 
Spectator and several of the American 
surety officials who participated in the 
discussions which led to the withdrawal] 
of Lloyds from their position in the 


blanket bond field. These conversa- 
tions tended to clarify the mystery 
that has attached itself more or less 


unwittingly to the nature of this ac- 
The phrases “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment,” “accomplished relationship,” 
etc., have been employed in an effort to 
explain the precise construction of this 
understanding. Because of the ab- 
sence of an authoritative statement 
London Lloyds 


cord. 


from regarding these 


developments, however, and also be- 
cause of the lack of something tangible 
in the form of signed contracts, the 
essential simplicity of the arrangement 
has been overlooked. 

It must be kept in mind, explained 
these American officials, that 
although British business men are as 
scrupulous as their American confreres 


surety 








in their observance of forms, contracts 
other 
ment, there are occasions wherein these 


and species of binding agree- 


items are not essential. In that event, 
they are eager enough to dispense with 
instead an informal 


them, accepting 


agreement which none the less pos- 
sesses the inviolability of signed con 
tracts. 

Precisely this occurred in the under- 
standing concerning the withdrawal of 
Lloyds 
bond market. At 


Devon or 


London from the American 


blanket a week-end 
affair in over a tea-table in 
London the subject was broached and 
ensued. It 


was discovered that these undewriters 


a frank discussion of it 
of Lloyds were of the same frame of 


mind as their American competitors 
and that it would be advantageous to 
both if Lloyds withdrew, provided that 


reinsurance of the business with them 


would offset the loss sustained. There 
could hardly be a signed agreement 
inasmuch as these American surety 


ambassadors 
that 
the surety 


were not empowered to 
manner for the rest of 
group. Neither could the 
London Lloyds 


act in 
representative under- 
writers act in a similar capacity for 
None the 
cognizant of the opinion of those whom 
they both the 
and insurance 


all of Lloyds agents. less, 


represented, American 
British 
aware that the accord reached was as 


officials were 
definitely binding as though a succes- 
The 


proceeding was similar to that which 


sion of notaries had witnessed it. 


occurs in our brokerage houses, where 
orders are consummated over the phone 
without benefit of 
and which, nevertheless, are deemed as 


written guarantee 
binding as written orders. 

Eventually, of course, this agreement 
must reach the final stage of written 
This has been delayed 
somewhat, principally because London 
who 
operate in groups and the securing of 
these 


slow. 


contracts. 


Lloyds consists of individuals 


signed contracts is necessaril) 
The reputation of the London 
Lloyds underwriters, however, is such 
that this natural delay causes Ameri- 
can surety companies no concern. 
Where so many individual signatories 
are involved, there must obviously be 


a reasonable amount of delay. 
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Legislation Awaits N. Y. 


Governor’s Signature 


Several Insurance Bills Passed in 
Closing Sessions at Albany 


Bi ls per- 


nsurance ] passed by the 
and iW ng Governor! 
sa na t I wing: 


\ t man Francis J. McCaffrey, 
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American Management Ass'n. 


Haid, Clark E. Wood 
nt f th American 


paper pre- 


y president of 
he Liberty Mutual Lia Co., who 
was unable to attend. His topic was 
alsi _ooperation ar stressed the 


advantaye of a coverage for a 


industry rather than a general policy 
with additional riders for the desired 
risks, pointing out that this would re- 
sult in a reduction in rate. As an ex- 
emple he cited the instance of the bank- 
blanket being the result 
of cooperation between the buyer and 


bond, as 


ers 


seller. 
the individual risk, similar to that of 
tax assessment, as being an equitable 


rating method. 


He also advocated the rating of 








The farmer isn’t the only one 
who finds it to his advantage to 
do a little digging. The insur- 


nce man who digs up sales 
ideas, fundamental facts on in- 
surance coverages, actual claim 
cases showing the need for these 
coverages he too will reap 
the harvest. You don’t have to 
dig very hard to get such facts 
from The 
In fact. the readers of The Pi- 


neer have a much easier time 


Employers’ Pioneer. 


than their friends down on the 
farm. Send for the April issue 

| Address 
LLO 


for your 


ind do a little digging. 
Circulation Department, 
\lilk Street, 


copy. The Employer's Group in- 


Boston, 


cludes The Employers’ Liability 
| Assurance Ltd. 
The Employers’ Fire Insurance 
the 
|-mployers’ Insurance Company. 


Corporation, 


| Company and American 

















opinion, in the matter of rate redye. 
tion in casualty lines, was to step y 
loss prevention methods. Several jp. 
cited, them the 
studies made by his company regarding 
from dust These 
made with the help of 
and reduced 


stances were among 


the hazard diseases. 


studies were 


laboratory research have 


their workman’s losses, 


due to this cause, from 50 


compensation 
per cent t 
90 per cent among silicate manufac. 
turers. 

There antici- 
pation and hitching of chairs when the 
for 


apparently the 


was a general air of 


next topic discussion was ap- 


nounced, for news had 


gotten about that a revelation of in- 


land marine underwriting methods was 
made, although the insur- 


under- 


about to be 


particularly 


ance 
writers, had no doubt as 


men present, 
1 to what was 
coming. When Chairman Robinson in- 
troduced Floyd R. Du Bois, of Frank 
and Du Bois, who was present on the 
platform, the knew, 
after the first sentence, that frankness 
was to the di 
Possibilities of Inland 
ice.” A full report of 


} 
| 


r 
Bois’ address appears elsewhere 


whole audience 


accompany scourse on 
“Unutilized 
Marine Insura 
Mr. Du 


3 


and at its conclusion the 
was thrown open for further 
discussion of this subject, presided over 
by John Rogers, Jr., partner of Chubb 
& Son. 

The 


over to social insuran 


Vas give! 


afternoon meeting 


gislation 


presided over by H. L. Jamison, part- 
ner of Frank and Du Bois. The chie 
address was mad¢ > W. R. Williamson 


assistant actuary The Travelers In- 
surance Company. 


Asides 
R. Du Bois’ intrepidness 
spade a spade on inland ma- 
The Travelers, 


p of the social 


/ 


tine 


rine underwrit 


W. R. Williamson’s ¢ 





insurance bills and the clarity of his 
replies to questions from the floor, an 
they were many. The fact that a 


long train ride meant nothing to some 
A.M.A. 
One came from Cali- 
ke attitude 
the same 


f the attending insurance dl 
vision members. 
The workman! 


attendance and 


fornia. 
of those in 
was 


manner in ference 


two days’ 


onducted 
conducted. 


which the con 
Those rf nly 
duration, the wide 


the 


range of topics ane 
amazing. - 

Thirst knowledge ane 
spirited debates from the floor, teste 


f A.M.A. met 


Between times little groups formed 4! 


thoroughness, was 


for insurance 


as to the earnestness 


the talk was all shop. 


11, 1932 
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Inland Marine—Its Unutilized 
Possibilities 


(Concluded from page 13) 


ted lis f inland marine contracts, 
mostly those written for individuals 
ath than for businesses, I now note 

efinite trend toward the ex- 
tensio! their activities. The member- 
shit thet Association controls its 
present d future actions, and the nu- 
ijority of that membership 
the hands of fire rather than 
‘es. Actually, the old guards 
insurance, numerically in the 
are still furnishing most of 


the e: ence and leadership of that 
Association. But with the fire offices 

rity, I am afraid that it will 
not | vy long, it will not be thirty 
s i it may not be five years, be- 


nland marine merket is so 


hedged about with regulations, manda- 
tory forms, prescribed rules, fixed rates, 
and prohibitions of one kind or another, 
that our last open market will have 
disappeared. 

I 2m not quite so blind a » believe 
there are no evils in a j 


ket, but there are very great evils in 


a strictly closed market. There is a 
middle ground of regulation, and uy} 


to that point regulation is needed. A 
return to wide open competition in the 
fire insurance business would bring 
chaos. My feeling is, however, tha 
the fire insurance field the companies 
have gone far beyond the middle ground 
of sanity, and that the inland marine 
market is in a state of flux. 


I am not an anarchist, and I know 
that wide open conditions, particularly 
with untrained underwriters in the 
field, may cause such unwise competi- 


he stability of the 


tion as to endanger 
insurance companies; but I also know 
that the pendulum of regulation 
swings too far. That is what I hope 


] 


will be avoided in the inlend marine 


Heads Fire Marshals’ Division 


After a two-year interim, arles \ 

I e has been reinsta ‘ ea ft 
re marshals’ division of the surance 
artment His removal from that 
two ars ag Va ne the 
hang made by a De t state 
stratior He ices Sam 

R son, wl had be ‘ nted 
Charles |} Gause former < - 











CROSS COUNTRY 


(Concluded from page 21) 


under the tables of mor- 
vhich the insurance com- 
ise their premiums and re- 
his company’s life would 
or only six more years. 
life, although subject to 
many of the vicissitudes, fortunate- 
y is not measured by the same laws 
and longevity as those of 

race. 
I New York Life has shown an 
tality, a healthy growth, 
s its 90th milestone hav- 


g li an exceptional corporate 


every reason to believe 
st traditions will be main- 
2 Its management is of the 
mgnest rder. The ideals of its 
president, his devotion to the busi- 
ss and to the broad, progressive 
relating to insurance, his 
ngness at all times to subordi- 
self to the company over 
presides, have impressed 


siay the New York Life Insurance 
4 continue to meet in fu- 
re } s its problems, its vicis- 
: and its successes with the 
ntegrity and public service that 
ay e characteristic 
GEORGE S. VAN SCHAICK, 
Supt. of Insurance. 
Eve agent of the New York Life 
sural Company should commit 
the letters of Mr. Van 
Governor Lehman 


Apri/ JO35 


From the Files 
of The Spectator 


As we read “The Interesting 


Events in Nylic’s History,” we were 
~~ - a tn ¢ ee P 
naturally lured to the happenings 

1868, the year of the first issue of 
The Spectator. We found that in 


1868 the assets of the New York Lif: 
reached a total of more than $9,500,- 
000 and that in that year the agency 
publication “New York News Letter” 

In this first edition 


‘ 
a 
was launched. 


one of the first articles referred to 
the issuance of a policy in 1863 on 
the life of the famous editor, Horace 
Greeley. 

Referring to The Spectator of 1868 
among other information about the 
New York Life we found the follow- 


ng: 


This company, the oldest associ- 
ate and competitor of the Mutual 
Life, was incorporated prior to the 
latter company in the year 1841, as 
a marine and fire insurance com- 
pany, under the name of the Nau- 
tilus Insurance Company, with a 
capital of $200,000, the corporation 
to continue for a period of 30 years. 
The organization was not, however, 
perfected, and in 1843 an amenda- 
tory act was passed allowing the 
company the privilege of organizing 





York Mutual Insurance Company, a 





marine insurance company incorpo- 
a+ ] ; +h ee 7 ih) — 
ated in tne yeal 1842, and I 
ransacting business in New York 
This company unde its charts 
y ? y 
a a.s> 
Ss al a 
a il ng 
R4 ar 
» of 
"= 
= T 
! I 
I e was also present fact 
+ + ’ ~ , T + + 
na he New York 
home offices at 112 B: s 


esident was Morris Franklin ar 


ts secretary and actuary was Wil- 
am H. Beers. A 

statement showed that t 

at the end of 1867 had 23,002 s 

force on $69,406,477 of insura 

Its premiums received during the 
vear totaled $3,104,051. The averag: 
amount of each policy during 1867 


The average 


n each policy was $134.94. The per 


was $3,017. 


entage of premiums to an 


> 


force was 4.4723, the percentage 


losses to amount in force was 0.8156, 


while the percentage of assets 


risks in force was 13.197 
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The Home Life Insurance Company policy 
of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY since commencing business in 1869, 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life it has been the policy of the 

insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial " mT 

and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. London Guarantee" to handle 
each new risk and each new claim 
Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher with the realization that it may be 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER a test of the Company's ability to 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. respond to special requirements. 














A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 












































LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., Ltd. 
U. S. BRANCH, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. HAINES, U. S. Manager 








BALTIMORE NEW YORK 








FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company 


SURETY and CASUALTY Se Se 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
COMPANY Dem 
Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


A PROGRESSIVE 



































NOW it's An Exceptional Opportunity 
LIFE INSURANCE For Texas Agents 


Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 

by WALTE R Cc L U FF High Commissions Non-Medical 
Author of “Life Underwriting Very Liberal Renewals Child Forms 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Life Underwriting.” Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


This compact pocket-size booklet picks up the Texas Life Insurance Company 


thread after a prospective agent has been sold on 
‘ife ‘nsurance and has signed a contract. Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield. V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made 
that this thirty-six page booklet be made standard 
equipment for every new agent. The author ex- 
plains “the demands and exactions that our busi- 


ness makes of you as you enter it,” and puts be- e 

fore the new agent “the obligations and responsi- 

bilities it lays upon you through study, prepara- 

tion and procedure.” Plainly, it tells what every 


new agent “must face, what he is ‘up against’” 
in selling life insurance. 
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It is not intended to discourage the new man 


Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 9 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
Cc the first of educational matter given to him. It FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
can be used for the older agent who needs to be GENERAL, BUILDING - 4°" 2 WALNUT STS. 
resold on the fundamental habits of life insurance PHILADELPHIA 
A C Oo P y selling. Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., 
in Manager’s Magazine of the Life Insurance 
12 COPIES $5.40 Sales Research Bureau. 

















ORDER TODAY FROM 


r ? 
THE INSURANCE FIELD OPPORTUNITY! — 
Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
P. O. Box 1164 Liberal Contracts 
LOUISVILLE. - KENTUCKY THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 
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